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THE METRIC SYSTEM FOR CHINA. 
By Rev. W. A. P. Martiy, D.D. LL.D. 


O occidental can have resided long in China, without being 
impressed with the want of some system, which shall secure 
uniformity in the weights and measures of all parts of the empire, 
and at the same time facilitate the operations of foreign commerce. 
Of these two objects, the former is incomparably the more important. 
Even amongst an insular people like those of the British Isles, 
who are not, as Cesar hasit, “cut off from almost the whole 
world” by the intervening sea, but on the contrary connected with 
all lands by that free element which washes every shore, it is still 
true that the question of a standard for foreign exchanges, is nothing 
in comparison with that of convenience in the home market. 

How much more is this the case in a continental state of vast ex- 
tent and countless population,—in which the sea of human life is scarce- 
ly more deeply tinged by foreign influence, than the waters of the ocean 
are by the soil of the shore which it bathes! In a matter affecting the 
interests of every man who buys a pound of salt or a yard of cloth, a 
sudden and violent change is as undesirable as it is impracticable. The 
general system in use among the Chinese, is moreover not without posi- 
tive merits. Characterized by simplicity and conciseness, and adapted 
to the practical wants of a trading people, it is, as we shall have oc- 
casion to show, not altogether destitute of a scientific foundation. As 
completely decimal as the metric system of the French (which fails 
in its application to the division of a circle), it is astonishing with what 
facility all classes of the population learn to employ it; many of the 
most dexterous in the art of reckoning, being utterly unacquainted with 
the sister branches of the educational trivium. The universal passion— 
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Jove of gain—seems to have sharpened the national wits in the direction 
of arithmetic; and in the hands of a Chinaman who scarcely knows a 
figure, the swan-pan or abacus grinds out results in the four ground 
rules as a hand-organ does music. 

With such an instrument for reckoning, (I mean not the abacus, 


but their decimals), it is deplorable that they should be practically 


without a standard of weights and measures. From province to pro- 


vince, the tael varies in weight as much as the silver differs in quality: 
The foot expands or contracts according to locality and occupation ; 
and the pound (I use these terms for their proximate Chinese denom- 
inations) appears not merely to gain or lose as you move it to or 
from the equator, but with an inconstancy which defies all rules, 
changes its value in passing from town to town, and even from door to 
door. Nay—even in the same shop you discover, (and the trades- 
people are seldom ashamed to confess it), one weight for sale and an_ 
other for purchase. Steelyards are cheap, being made of wood, and it, 
is usual for a pair of them to do duty behind each counter,—on the | 
principle of division of labour,—to either of which one might apply, 
without much fear of injustice, the term “cheating wand,” coined by 
Tennyson for the English yard-stick. 

Different objects are weighed by different scales. Our troy weight 
for the precious metals, as distinguished from avoirdupois for common 
things, is bad enough; but it is enough to drive one distracted to find 
that the term catty changes its signification with almost every article 
of domestic consumption. When applied to beef it means (I speak of 
Peking) 16 taels or ounces, ze. full weight ; when the subject is mutton it 
means 14; of dried fruitsit signifies 12; and of certain kinds of 
confectionery it indicates no more than 6 or 8; while of swect potatoes 
or yams, in some provincial cities it gives you almost double measure, 
running up to 23 or 24 oz, 

Now this is not merely an annoyance and a vexation,—but it is a 
state of things which any friend of morality ought to lament. For is 
not a faithful standard, to which the parties can refer all questions of 
quantity, a kind of visible conscience,—impressing the mind with an 
emphatic conception of right, and cultivating the habit of regarding 
it? Show mea people whose micrometer foot-rule will serve to split a 
hair, whose scales are so seusitive as to mark the thousandth part of a 
grain, and tremble at a breath of falsehood, whose clocks and watches 
are truer than the sun, and I will show you a people who have, in no 
small degree, been educated in honesty and fair dealing. On the other 
hand, find mea nation (the search need not be long) whose people “take 
no note of time,” either by its gain or loss, whose tape-lines appear to 
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be made of gum-elastic, who have no national currency of gold or 
silver, and no legal surveillance of weights and measures, and I will 
find you a people among whom commercial morality is, to say the 
least, somewhat lax. 

‘ It may be replied, that any great improvements in this direction 
amongst ourselves are of rather recent date. It is only eighty-four 
years since the National Assembly of France proposed to the king, as a 
measure preliminary to the establishment of a uniform standard, that 
he should require “ each municipality in each department to remit to 
the Secretary of the Academy of Sciences, a perfectly exact model of 
the elementary weights and measures in use in that locality.” What a 
state of confusion does not this imply! Nor was the condition of 
things a whit better in England. Says Dr. Brande—“ It was declared 
in the great charter, that the weights should be the same all over Eng- 
land ; but no ordinance perhaps was ever so ill observed; for the diver- 
sity that has prevailed, and which is still far from being remedied, has 
been so great as not only to produce confusion and inconvenience, but 
to render the system of weights adopted in one part of the country 
scarcely intelligible in another.” 

As to Germany, that bewildering cluster of petty principalities 
exhibited in this as in most other respects, as much divergence as we 
find among the orbits of the asteroids. The recollection that we have 
only recently emerged, or to speak more strictly, begun to emerge, 
from this chaotic condition, should make us indulgent in considering 
the state of China. But one important difference appears between the 
people of the West and these apathetic orientals. The former were not 
content, while the latter are. Now, the first condition of improvement 
in this, as in everything else, is, by all possible means, to render the 
Chinese dissatistied with every ancient abuse which it is possible to 
remove. 

To remove these abuses, what is wanted is not fresh legislation, 
but the enforcement of existing laws ; for China is already in possession 
of a national standard ; and for practical purposes, it is of little conse- 
quence whether its basis be real or imaginary ;—whether it is the claw 
of the dragon, or the palm of a man, so long as its elementary denomi_ 
nations are clearly defined, and authorized models sufficiently mul_ 
tiplied. Now the Board of Works at Peking is required to execute and 
distribute models of the standard weights and measures; and the Tu- 
tsing Hwei-tien, the “ Book of Statutes of the Reigning Dynasty,” is 
explicit in defining their vulue. But the standards lie dormant in the 
coffers of the magistrates, while spurious imitations usurp the market. 

In the Hwei-tien we are told that the existing system of weight 
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and measures was derived from the combination of grains of millet, and 
from the length of the pipe or tube called J7wang-chung, which produces 
a certain note. Diagrams are given to show the adjustment of the millet 
grains,—10 grains lateral measure making the ancient inch; and the 
same number arranged longitudinally, the modern inch ; thus accounting 
for the shortness of the ancient foot which was only 8; inches of 
the present standard; and proportionally reducing our surprise, at the 
enormous stature ascribed to the sages and heroes of antiquity. 

We smile at this rude expedient, but if Chinese linear measure 
springs from millet, ours grows from barley. It is difficult to affirm 
that the latter grain has any advantage over the former in uniformity 
of magnitude. Nor in that respect is it quite clear on what ground 
preference should be given to joints or members of the human body, 
which most occidental nations have taken as a standard; the thumb, 
the hand, the forearm and the foot, all doing duty as units of measure- 
ment. It is not to be supposed that each man, whether dwarf or giant, 
was left to put forth hand or foot as an authorized measure. This 
however was reserved for the tribal chief; or the standard was fixed 
by the average of a number of measurements. Hence the differences in 
foot inch and cubit, found among the nations of Europe; the English 
foot being 12 inches, the French 12¥5, the Roman 11%, the Greek 
12ys, and the Egyptian 137s. 

More beautiful and just than either of these is the idea of taking 
a standard of linear measure from the pitch of a musical note. The 
proportions of the tube producing it are of course no less invariable 
than those of the girdle of the globe. But when brought to the test, 
the human ear fails in nicety of discrimination. But of what conse- 
quence when the standard is no longer original but secondary,—when 
instead of trying the accuracy of your own ear in listening to the note, 
you have a bar of brass to inform you of the length of the tube. 

Of the ancient measure, 9 inches was the length of the Hwang- 
chung ; in modern measure it is 7.29. According to this as a base, the 
dimensions of a given weight,—+.e. the specific gravity—of the several 
metals,—is laid down for standard weights in the Statute Book, and 
the cubic contents assigned for dry and liquid measures; an order 
being appended to each table, that “exact models shall be prepared by 
the Board of Works, and remitted to the treasurers of the several pro- 
vinces, for distribution in the subordinate districts, with a view to uni- 
formity in the collection of the revenue.” Whether from neglect of the 
magistrates to distribute the standard, or from other causes, certain it 
is, that the desired uniformity is not secured, even in the collection of 
the revenue. The people complain that the tae/ exacted by the officials 
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is more than double that required by the Emperor, and the measures 
of grain proportionally augmented. ‘This is an evil which nothing can 
rectify but the abolition of payment in kind, and the substitution of 
payment in coin. But it is possible that the knowledge of the success, 
which has attended the efforts of other governments in this direction, 
might encourage the Chinese government to give effect to its existing 
regulations, and compel its subjects to conform to the imperial standards. 
Beyond this we can hardly anticipate, that they will be influenced by 
any exposition of the merits of the most scientific system of the West ; 
which here, as in other countries, will have to win its way through 
its gradual introduction into works of science. 

To promote this is the leading object of the present paper. 
Convenience and accuracy would both be subserved by the introduction 
of terms of quantity, which, simple and definite in themselves, shall 
be identical with those employed in the arts and manufactures of the 
West. In this point of view, no other system offers even a show of 
competition with that founded on the French metre, known as the 
Metric system, which, if it does not bid fair to become universal, is 
already recpgnized as international. Its most formidable opponent, 
Sir J. Herschel, in the course of a powerful argument against its 
adoption in Great Britain, makes this significant admission :—“ This” 
(the fixing of the length of the metre) he says, “is a very wonderful 
approximation, in the highest degree creditable to the science, skill and 
devotion of the French astronomers and geometricians. Adopted as 
it is over a large part of Europe, were the question an open one, what 
standard a new nation, unprovided with one, unfettered by usages of 
any sort, and in the absence of any knowledge of the British yard, 
should select, there could be no hesitation as to its adoption.” Now 
for the object we have in ‘view the Chinese may be considered as a 
“new nation ;” happily or unhappily innocent of any knowledge of 
that idol of Sir John, the British yard. China, by the suffrage of 
the great astronomer, cannot therefore do better than adopt the new 
standard, at least in her international transactions. 

The immense preponderance of British trade, might indeed be 
adduced as a plea for the “ British yard,” especially as in a scientific 
point of view it is rehabilitated by such eminent authority. Utterly 
unscientific in its origin, Sir John discovers in it a wonderful harmony 
with the demands of the most rigorous science, and expounds with 
as much zeal the treasure we possess in the “British yard,” as 
one of the astronomers royal has lately shown in setting forth the 
value of ‘our inheritance in the pyramids.” After showing that the 
polar diameter of the earth is preferable to any other of its dimensions 
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as a basis of linear measurement, and “affords a better @ priori unit 
than that of the metrical system,” he proves that its length is 
500,500,000 inches, which admits of readier compariscn with lengths 
expressed in yards or inches, than does the French are with 
values expressed in metres. This may be irresistible “a priori,” 
but the discovery is too late. Had it been given to the world a 
century earlier, it might perhaps have obviated the laborious pro- 
cesses by which the base of the French system was settled ;—2. e. if the 
length of the axes could have been determined, without the measurement 
of arcs of the circumference. But the state of the case is altered, 
when that system is adopted as the vehicle of science throughout 
the world, and when it has been adopted even for popular use by the 
greater part of Europe. 

The states which are announced as having completely given in their 
adhesion to it, are:—lrance and the French Colonies, Holland and 
the Dutch Colonies, Spain and the Spanish Colonies, Belgium, 
Portugal, Italy, North Germany, Greece, Roumania, British India, 
Mexico, and nearly the whole of South America. Those in which it is 
partially adopted, are Wirtemburg, Bavaria, Baden and Hesse, 
Switzerland, Denmark, Austria and Turkey. Lastly, those in which it 
is permissively legalized are Great Britain and the United States. This 
statement which I take from a French work, is derived originally 
from an essay of President Barnard of Columbia College, New York, 
who gives the population of each of the countries named. The French 
author casts up the sum, and adds the remark that, it thus appears that 
the populations among whom the metric system is introduced, in a 
manner more or less complete, foot up a total of 490 millions. 

This counting of heads is deceptive, as in many of these countries, 
e.g. British India, the system, though approved by the government, is 
utterly unknown among the people. But when the writer adds, that it 
is recognized by twenty-eight of the most civilized of the nations of the 
earth, we cannot deny that it has already constituted itself the only 
proper international medium for mankind; and that if any system is 
destined to universal adoption, the French is that one. The conclusion 
as regards China is obvious. In all scientific works prepared for the 
use of the Chinese, by foreigners of various nationalities, instead of 
the systems of their several countries, that alone should be introduced 
which can claim to be international; and in the revision or negotiation 
of treaties, the same unit should be employed as a standard of appeal.* 

With a view to promoting this end, the writer has turned into 








* Some years ago, the writer received a letter from Dr. J. G. Kerr of Canton, proposing 
that an effort should be made for the introduction of the metric system into China. 
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Chinese in a somewhat abbreviated form, a table of weights and mea- 
sures taken from the “ Annuaire” of the “ Bureau des Longitudes,” 
for 1872, in which he has to acknowledge useful suggestions from 
Prof. Billequin, of the Peking College, and M. Déveria, of the French 
Legation. Before giving these tables, it may not be out of the way to 
take a retrospect of the rise and progress of the system itself. In doing 
this I shall follow in outline, a pamphlet on the History of the Metre, 
published by the Conservatoire des Arts et Métiers, for which I am 
indebted to the politeness of the French Minister M. de Geofroy. The 
idea which gave birth to the system is accredited to the genius of Talley- 
rand. In 1790 the National Assembly took up the suggestion. In the 
very throes of a tremendous political revolution, they found time to con- 
sider the state of the national weights and measures, and to take steps 
for placing them on a scientific basis; thus inaugurating a revolution, 
which for nearly a century has been moving on with the march of 
years. Their first act was to petition the king, Louis XVI. (already 
anxious for his crown, and for the head that bore it), to request the 
king of Great Britain, to appoint a commission of members of the 
Royal Society, to unite with an equal number of members of the French 
Academy of Sciences, to deduce from the pendulum, a modulus of 
weights and measures. It was thus international in idea from its first 
inception. The king of Great Britain declined to co-operate ; but the en- 
terprise did not sleep. A committee consisting of the illustrious Laplace, 
Lavoisier, and three other members of the Academy, was appointed to 
decide upon a scientific basis for the proposed system. Such basis 
must be deduced from some natural object; and the object selected 
must possess the three qualities of indestructibility, universality, and 
susceptibility of being determined with mathematical accuracy. 

The pendulum, a measure of the force of gravity, and an arc of 
the earth were proposed. The committee rejected the former as 
involving the idea of time, and fixed upon the latter as purely geome- 
trical, in the scientific as well as the etymological signification of the 
word. But, as Herschel observes, the idea of time, though in a more 
occult form, is also involved in the measurement of the earth’s arc, for 
its length depends on the velocity of revolution. He also shows that 
the pendulum, though not specially objectionable on that ground, 
deserved to be rejected as purely a local measure, varying not only 
with latitude, but with the height of the land and depth of the sea; and 
that if the seconds pendulum at the north pole were taken as a standard, 
it would be impossible to fix its length with sufficient precision. 

By a decree of March, 1792, they imposed on Delambre and 
Méchain, the sublime and difficult task of measuring an arc of the 
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meridian, extending from Dunkirk to Barcelona. The two savants, deaf 
to the revolutionary tempest which was already roaring around them, 
addressed themselves to their work with a zeal and devotion rarely 
equalled, certainly never surpassed, in the cause of science. Méchain, 
to whom fell the Spanish portion, was exposed to comparatively few 
dangers. But in revolutionary France, Delambre found occasion to 
display at once the patience of a martyr and the courage of a hero. 
He was scarcely out of Paris when the suspicious populace began to 
destroy his signals, taking alarm at the banners which he erected by 
day, and the lights which he displayed by night. “At Meaux the 
authorities refused him permission to operate. At Montjal he was 
impeded by the opposition of the people. At Belle-Assise he eluded 
their jealous surveillance, and had the good fortune to take his angles 
without being observed. But a few minutes later a body of the 
national guard came up, placed him under arrest, and dragged him 
through a frightful rain to Laguy, where he arrived at midnight. 
Here the municipal officers befriended him, and detained him a_ 
prisoner for a few days in order to deliver him from the hands of 
the guard. Pursuing his task, he found himself arrested at every 
step, and obliged in each district to explain his proceedings to the 
satisfaction of municipal officers, who were more and more ignorant, 
(in proportion as he receded from Paris).” 

Finding a passport indispensable to his safety, he sent Lefranguis 
to procure it for him, knowing, as he says, “ that if he went in person 
to Paris, his friends would urge him to postpone his labours until more 
tranquil times.” In the mean time he assayed to continue his work. 
But almost the same scenes were repeated in successive localities ;—in 
one instance the mob, preparing to solve all doubts by the summary 
method (moyens ewpeditives) in vogue in those days, and a friendly ma- 
gistrate effecting his rescue with great difficulty. At length, muni de 
passeport, issued by decree of the National Assembly, he was able to 
pursue his labours without further molestation, though not without 
danger ; for the vicinity of contending factions, exposed him to the 
peril of falling into the hands of those who would not recognize the 
authority of his protection. While thus absorbed in unremitting toil, 
he had the honour, together with Lavoisier, Laplace and other eminent 
names, of being dismissed by the revolutionary government, which 
was not less jealous of intellectual aristocracy than of that of rank. 
But he was happily kept in ignorance of this act of barbarism, 
until he had completed his triangulations and re-entered Paris. 

Here we have an incident which displays a nobleness of soul, in 
strange and pleasing contrast with the spirit of the times. M. Prony 
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was sent to supersede him ; but finding him near the completion of his 
work, spent a whole night in listening to the recital of his mathematical 
methods, geodesical and astronomical observations, and returned to 
Paris without so much as dropping a bint as to the nature of his errand. 
Having dared to disobey the commands of the government, Prony was 
compelled to seek safety in temporary concealment. Méchain’s task 
was executed with less personal peril ; but with scarcely fewer vexations. 
The two arcs were united, the length of a quadrant calculated ; 
and its ten-millionth part, under the designation of metre, taken as the 
prime unit of a new system, all the denominations of square and solid 
measure, as well as those of weight and linear measurement, being 
derived from it by arithmetical operations of the simplest kind. 

But the credit of the system was not left to repose altogether on 
the skill and reputation of these two geometers. Men eminent for their 
attainments in science, were deputed by several states to verify the 
process of the French commission, and after the fullest investigation, 
they gave it their unqualified approval. In fact the world of science 
is now, after the lapse of fourscore years, still engaged in the work of 
verification. 

An international geodetic commission, which assembled last year 
at Vienna, recommended for their own objects, the measurement of an 
are in the middle of Europe, extending from Christiana to Palermo. 
Though they adopt the metre as their linear unit, its value must 
be confirmed or modified, and its credit sustained or impaired, by the 
result of their operations. 

In 1870 and 1872, a commission composed of delegates from 
twenty-nine nationalities met in Paris, in response to an invitation of 
the French government, for the purpose of comparing standards, and 
promoting the use of the metric system. Father Secchi was then 
representing the Holy See, and united Italy was there by her repre- 
sentatives, protesting against the recognition of the Pope’s temporal 
power, even in a matter of scientific interest, the only note of discord 
that broke the harmony of a great international association. Russia 
and Germany sent the directors of their national observatories; and 
England appointed her most distinguished astronomer royal, though 
circumstances subsequently prevented his personal attendance. America 
deputed Professor Henry, the head of her principal scientific institution, 
and Professor Hilgard, her official inspector of weights and measures. 
Speaking of the feeling with which the homometric movement is regard- 
ed, the latter of these gentlemen says, in a letter addressed to the 
president of the commission: “ Men of science in the United States 
take a great interest in the proposed organization of an interational 
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bureau of weights and measures. The projected institution is regarded 
among us, as a potent agency for promoting the general acceptance 
of the metric system.” 

Tn conclusion we may remark, that though initiated in 1790, it was 
not till half a century later (1840), that the metric system was made 
obligatory and exclusive even in France. Since then it has rapidly gained 
favour inevery part of the world. Governments have been slow in adopt- 
ing it; but men of science have everywhere been its earnest advocates. 

Since 1872, a permanent commission consisting of the learned men 
of the leading nations of the earth has been formed, for the express 
purpose of watching over the standards and superintending the prepara- 
tion of models for international use. The system appears on the eve 
of becoming universal, at least in the western world. 

A French writer, justly proud of the part borne by his own coun- 
try, in preparing the way for this noble achievement, exclaims :—‘“ The 
grand thought conceived by the Academy of Sciences in 1790 will soon 
be realized, and it will be the privilege of France to dedicate the ac- 
complished work, A TOUS LES TEMPS, A TOUS LES PEUPLES.” 





MONGOLIA’S TWO NEIGHBOURS, RUSSIA AND CHINA. 
HE advances of Russia in Central Asia, are at present occupying a good deal 
of attention; perhaps, therefore, some observations about what Russia does 
for the tribes over which she extends her empire, may be interesting. As the 
range of my personal observation has been confined to Mongolia and Siberia, 
I shall confine my remarks to what I have seen and heard in these parts, 


contrasting the effect of Russian influence on the north with the effect of 
Chinese influence on the south. 


I.—Prorection is the first and most important consideration for any 
nation or tribe, and in this respect Russia shows to immense advantage when 


compared with China. The Mongols under Chinese government seem to have 


no protection at all. A band of robbers has only to appear, and the country 
far and near is at their mercy. Messengers may be sent to Peking on the 
fleetest horses ; the officers at the nearer military centres may bestir themselves 
as they like, the military organizations are such that no protective force can 
appear on the scene till long—perhaps months—after the country has been 


eaten, and the inhabitants dispersed or slain. Then, after all is past, pon- 


derous and expensive military detachments arrive and take up their residence 
somewhere or other, remaining inactive perhaps for a year or two, drawing 
their pay, making their squeezes, sending to Peking reports of imaginary actions 
and victories; while the robbers either continue their career in some conveni- 
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ently distant part of the country, or gradually disappear. For some years back, 
and even this spring, soldiers have been marched north-west to Uliasutai, and 
the Mongols themselves are convinced that the danger is all a hoax,—say so 
openly even,—but think the continuance of the war a good thing, because it em- 
ploys some thousands of Mongols at so many taels per month. One-twentieth 
of the military effort at the proper time, would have saved a large tract of 
country from spoliation. This is how China mismanages. 

Russia protects her subjects. Roads, rough, but still admitting of rapid 
travel, telegraphs, mounted on rude forest trees, but still carrying the lightning 
message, traverse the empire in all directions; so that any disaffection or danger 
anywhere is at once known everywhere, and help comes in a day or two. The 
Buriats, that is the Mongols of the Russian empire, live in perfect security as regards 
life and property, and perhaps are not once in a lifetime disturbed by the remotest 
apprehension even, of that which the Mongol knows may come to his house 
almost any week of the year, viz. destruction and pillage by rebel hordes. Not 
only so, but as China, in her dead policy, marks off her Mongol frontier with a 
long line of decayed wall, dotted at intervals with towers, so Russia, alive and 
about, marks off her Mongol frontier with a line of military stations at short 
intervals. These stations are rather small affairs perhaps, at each only a few 
soldiers not of the brightest or bravest type; but they are still stations, always 
there, always ready, and so planned that a sufficient force can be concentrated 
at any given point in a very short time. The consequence of this is, that the 
Mongols near the border entertain a very friendly feeling towards Russia, 
because they know that no help could reach them from their own government 
till too late. I have heard of a tribe of three hundred families putting them- 
selves under Russian protection in a time of fear. No one could blame these 
Mongols, for taking the only course open to them to secure their lives; and no 
one could blame a Christian nation for protecting these helpless people ; and 
this—the protection afforded to life and property—is one of the most satis- 
factory considerations connected with the encroachments of Russia. 

Il.—Travetiinc Facitrries.—Any one who has travelled in north 
China and Mongolia, knows the almost endless vexations and delays that occur 
in travelling. After all, thirty English miles a day is about all the distance 
that can be accomplished. Goods as arule, must be carried on pack-mules and 
camels, a process slow and expensive. In Siberia, goods are transported on 
carts drawn by lively horses, which take pretty good loads and travel fast. 
Personal locomotion is much more difficult than in countries where railways 
abound, but incomparably more convenient and easy than in China or Mongolia. 
You simply procure a government way-bill, which secures you horses and 
carriage at definitely fixed rates; state the time when you want to start, and 
at the appointed hour the carriage draws up at your door. The usual time 
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for starting is evening, and before breakfast time next morning, you may have 
performed a journey that would take two whole days to accomplish in China 
or Mongolia. Then there is no arguing about prices and inns. There are 
post-houses all along the route, and in the public room of each is a framed and 
glazed table, hung up conspicuously, where every traveller may see the exact 
amount payable for travelling the past stage and the stage to come. ‘Travel- 
ling is thus made easy, quick, cheap, and free from vexations. 

I1I—Currency.—The Mongols depend on China for their currency. In 
southern Mongolia, baskets of tea, raw silver, and brass cash, are current. In 
Urga brick tea and silver are the common tenders. 

The brass cash are not much used on the plateau. Small purchases are 
made in cash nominally, but payment is made in skins, dairy produce, &c; so 
that in one little transaction there are two bargans to be made, one about the 
cash value of the article to be bought, another about the cash value of the skin 
or cheese to be given in return. On both the merchant makes a profit. 
Silver is a sad trouble. In other countries when the price is agreed upon, 
the transaction is complete ; so much money or paper is handed over and all is 
right. In Mongolia the trouble often begins when the bargain is concluded. 
First there is a quarrel about the quality of the silver, then there is a difference 
about the balance used. The buyer’s balance makes one weight, the seller’s 
balance makes another; each says Ais balance is true and the other's false. 
I remember on one occasion two Mongols sitting among the baggage of a 
caravan, from sunset till far into the night, trying to weigh out a small sum of 
two or three taels. How long it lasted I do not know; when it got very late, I 
left them with their lanterns, their scales, and pieces of silver. However, they 
had come to some agreement before I got up next morning. 

The baskets of tea do not cause much trouble, but are inconvenient, 
as they cannot be divided. A basket is worth about four shillings, or a little 
more; and when sums smaller than this are wanted, the basket is of little use. 
The central and northren Mongols use brick tea, which has the advantage 
of being payable in sums much smaller than the value of a basket of tea. 
It is packed in chests, bricks, and half-bricks. I do not know much about 
the chests, as I always insisted on paying the equivalent in silver ; but the bricks 
and half-bricks are usually examined with a critical eye, measured by the span, 
growled at as being thin, full of sticks, or rubbed at the corners, and generally 
received with a kind of injured expression, as if the seller thought himself robbed. 
This is the state of currency with the Mongols under Chinese rule. 

The Buriats have the Russian currency. Paper rubles is the common 
medium. There are also silver rubles, but these are worth from twenty to 
thirty per cent more than the paper, and are little used, at least in Siberia. 
For less sums there are beautiful little silver coins, larger and smaller ; and 
for the smallest there is a copper currency something like English pennies and 
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halfpennies. In a Russian market the mere act of payment is the simplest 
thing possible, and the advantages of coin and paper money are so visible, that 
the Russian rubles and kopecks are readily accepted in Mongola at a con- 
siderable distance from the frontier. Coinage and notes oil the wheels of trade 
wonderfully, and do away with Chinese money-shops, cash tables, and all the 
other clogs which hinder commerce in the Celestial Empire; and wherever 
Russia comes, she brings her rubles and kopecks. 

IV.—Inpustry.—China encourages Mongolia to breed sheep and rear 
cattle. Trade, Chinamen keep mostly in their own hands; manufactures are un. 
known among the Mongols, that is with the exception of coarse felt and silver 
ornaments ; agriculture is resorted to just sufficiently to make it untrue to say 
that it is utterly unknown. Indeed the whole tendency of Chinese inter- 
course with Mongolia seems to be to render the Mongols more helpless than 
they are. Chinamen can live on so little, and are so persevering that the 
Mongols have almost no chance with them and seldom care to compete. Thus 
it comes that almost all the selling of Chinese and foreign goods in Mongolia 
is done by the Chinese. Chinese merchants also traverse the country from 
end to end, buying up sheep, horses and cattle, the Mongols being unable to 
participate in the trade, more than as servants hired to drive the herds and 
tend the flocks. This even is in most cases performed by Chinese. China- 
men rent or acquire arable land in Mongolia, cultivate it themselves, and pay 
yearly to the Mongol chief and his dependants a small amount of produce . 
In consideration of this the Mongols move off to other pastures. Even the making 
of felt, the only thing the Mongols claim to be able to do, is now often taken 
up by Chinese, At every point where the Chinaman and the Mongol come 
jnto contact, the Mongol seems to be rendered even more helpless than he is. 

The influence of Russian contact is more healthy. It elevates and 
develops the Mongol. English travellers in Siberia sometimes sneer at the 
Russians there, as being only half civilized. But it is the primitive simplicity 
of their style and manner of life that enables them to elevate the Mongol. 
Some of the Russian poor live very rudely. The difference between them 
and the Mongols is slight. The first upward step to be made in the social] 
scale is so low that many make it, and once begun they go on. Buriats til] 
the ground, work at handicrafts, and engage in trade, just as the poorer 
Russians do. Russians and Buriats live together on good terms, eating and 
sleeping together. The Buriats learn the Russian tongue, go to Russian 
schools, know what the Russians know, have all their aspirations in the 
direction of agriculture, manufactures, trade, learning, and government service, 
fostered by the government; and it is no uncommon thing to meet with 
respectable men,—educated, intelligent, and wealthy,—who were born mere 
Mongols, but who have been elevated to the civilization and intelligence of 
the nineteenth century, by the happy influence of the judicious measures 
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adopted by the Russian government, for the amelioration of the condition of 
its more lowly subjects. One of the most interesting sights to be seen any- 
where is the process of elevation. Russia does not abound with inns like 
China. Along the great routes are post-stations, at which travellers can find 
the accommodation they need. Travellers who wish quiet apartments for a 
day or two, are readily received into private houses, and in this way, when 
resting for a time on a long journey, the observant have opportunity of seeing 
the internal economy of families in different stages of elevation. 

On one occasion when travelling with a Buriat friend, I found myself 
neur a small town about eleven o'clock at night. I wished to put up there 
for the night, and was taken toa private house. In the court, we founda 
Mongol tent; but there was also a comfortable log-built house, and we had a 
room in that. ‘Tea and bread were set before us with white sugar and other 
civilized accompaniments. We spread our beds on the wooden floor and had 
a comfortable night. In the morning we found the house had good glass 
windows, and the Russian brick baking-stove so common in Russian dwellings. 


There were chairs, dishes, and knives and forks, but no bedsteads. Bedsteads 


would have taken up too much room. The family was Buriat, and evidently 
just in the process of becoming Russian. The son could speak and read 
Russian. The father was engaged in some contract with the government, 
and probably in a few years all traces of Buriat customs and habits would 
disappear. Successful young Buriats who acquire position and culture are 
usually anxious to marry Russian ladies, and not a few accomplish their wish. 

V.—Reicion.—The Chinese have little sincere respect for the lamas or 
their religion, but traders eagerly supply images, books, and other necessaries 
for worship. The Chinese government seems to favour the lamas and encourage 
the system for the sake of political security, thinking, and thinking rightly 
too, that if it can secure the lamas, the laymen are sure enough. China seeks 
to teach them little, and, as a matter of fact, does teach them little beyond the 
absurdity that there is to the east of Mongolia a country where dogs are the 
lords of creation. In addition to this the Chinese impart the superstition of 
Feng shui, and spread their abhorrent falsehoods about foreigners scooping out 
human eyes, &c. 

Russia has toleration for all religions, but the political gravitation is 
towards the Christianity of the Greek Church ; and though it is by no means 
necessary that an official should be a Chirstian, yet, as a matter of fact, many 
Buriats who rise in the government service, leave their Buddhism and embrace 
Christianity. It may be objected that converts made in this way are not 
worth much. Perhaps so. There is at least one thing to be said for them, they 
give up open kostility to Christianity, and their children are brought up in the 
Christian faith, Russian ladies, too, who marry Buriats usually insist on 
baptism as a preliminary, and in these ways the hostile attitude maintained by 
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Buddhists to Christianty is softened down, and in place of their bigoted fore- 
fathers arises a race, to say the least, well disposed towards Christianity, and 
who are Christians as far as they are anything. All those who know anything 
of the strength of the hold which Mongol Buddhism has on her votaries, will 
fully appreciate the change of sentiment effected, however much they might 
wish to see the change brought about in a different way. In only one point, 
as far as I am aware, does Russia interfere with Buddhism, that is as to 
the number of the lamas. I have been told that, while the Chinese govern- 
ment encourages if anything the augmentation of the number of the lamas, 
probably from a fear that Mongolia would be unmanageable if populous, 
Russia lays down the law that not more than twenty per cent of the males shall 
be lamas. I cannot verify this statement, but it seems likely enough, for while 
more than half the males in Mongolia are lamas, among the Buriats the lamas 
are comparatively rare. Whether by law or moral force, Russia does reduce the 
number of the priests, and in place of fearing a numerous population, does all 
she can to multiply her subjects, knowing that the strength of her army and 
the prosperity to her empire generally, depends mainly on the number of men 
she has to carry arms and cultivate the arts of peace. 

These then are a few of the points where the effect of Russian and 
Chinese policy stand in striking contrast. Let these suffice as samples. I do 
not wish, however, to be understood to state that Mongolia is the worse for her 
intercourse with China. By no means. China has acted the wet-nurse to 
Mongolia and discharged her duty well, but seems incapable of accomplishing 
anything higher than sustaining the helpless life and supplying the most neces- 
sary wants of the country. Of dwarfed and stunted growth herself, she is 
incapable of rearing up the nation to manhood. Russia is not by any means 
the model of what a nation should be for intelligence, uprightness, morality, or 
Christianity, but she is a vast improvement on China; and is admirably adapted 
for taking the infant nation out of the nursing hands of China, and rearing it 
up into manhood and power, by destroying hampering and hurtful superstitions, 
developing latent energies, teaching the arts of war and peace, disseminating 
intelligence and mental refinement, securing home happiness and comfort, 
and by the gentle and almost imperceptable influence of political attraction, 
subduing the bigotry of proud heathens and bringing them under the influence 
of Christianity. Russia has made rapid strides in acquiring territory and ex- 
tending her dominion over the tribes of Central Asia, and to all appearance 
will not stop till she reaches the Himalayas and the wall of China. The mere 
politician may grudge her this prosperity, but when it is remembered that 
Russia, and Russia alone is capable of civilizing efficiently and rapidly the 
rude tribes that come under her sway, every right-minded man will be ready to 
lay aside national jealousy and wish Russia God speed in her career of acquisi- 


tion. Success to Russia ! Hornos. 
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CHINESE PROVERBIAL PHILOSOPHY. 
3y Rev. A. E. Moute. 

\HE following paper was written originally for readers in the igno- 
rant west ; and this cireumstance will account for paragraphs ex- 
planatory of Chinese customs, which must be quite familiar to the 
readers of this Magazine. It is offered now to these readers, not as 
supplying any new information, but by way of a supplement to the 
article on “ Whatis the best form for an Address to a Heathen 
audience?’ In that paper, the usefulness of proverbial sayings and 
classical quotations in such addresses, was pointed out; and in the 
present paper, some instances are adduced of the way in which Chinese 

proverbs may be thus utilized. 

From a considerable number of proverbs which I have collected, I 
have chosen a few of the most striking ; and I shall range them in the 
following order: 1.—Poetry and imagination ; 2.—Wit; 3.—Error ; 
and 4.—Truth. 

I.—Proverbs in which imagination and poetical fancy speak more 
or less distinctly. 

“‘The pure heaven is over your head” * say the Chinese. “ This 
majestical canopy the air,” as Shakespeare calls it; “ this brave o’er- 
hanging firmament,” so pure, so serene, so deep and silent ; surely 
beneath it, and within its sight, all that is impure or tumultuous, fool- 
ish or harsh, should be put away in shame. These words are cut on 
stone pillars in some regions where robbers are numerous, and the 
police feeble or remote; with the hope of terrifying those who fear not man. 

Some proverbs, evidently without meaning it, supply illustrations 
of the grandest and noblest truths. “One joy disperses a thousand 
griefs,” | say the Chinese. They know of scant fulfilment for this 
promise; but those who “enter in through the gates into the city,” 
find, no doubt in the rapture of the first half-hour in heaven, a rap- 
ture, too, not passing nor fading, but enduring and intensifying, that 
all the thousand woes and sighs of earth are gone; sought for, like 
life’s sins they cannot be found. 

Then, as to the vanity and evanescence of earthly pleasure, how 
simple and striking is this proverb,—“ The bright moon in the water, 
a flower in a mirror ; for a while they seem real, then suddenly they 
prove to be false ;’ or this,—“ Man’s fortune cannot last for ever ; the 
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flower cannot bloom for aye.”* ‘Seek shade under the tall tree’s 


boughs,” ¢ say the Chinese. Do not sit crouching under a low bush, 
as shelter from the burning rays of the sixth month’s sun; but rest 
where there is breeze as well as shadow, under the broad shelter of the 
camphor-tree ; a proverb with a primary application, to the joy and 
comfort of children in their parents’ presence, but supplying too a partial 
illustration and faint image, of the difference between human-framed 
and divinely-planned schemes of salvation. 

“The tree won’t move without the wind,” { they say again, of 
the power of external influence on character, for good or evil; and it 
may be used perhaps in illustration of the mysterious breathing of 
that heavenly wind, by which fallen man is born again. 

The Chinese are always profuse in their congratulations on the 
birth of a son; but if a girl is born, the most hearty word they can 
afford to utter is, “ girls too are necessary.” This feeling is not so un- 
natural as some suppose it, to be. Girls are not only betrothed early, 
but they leave their father’s house also early, going to their future 
husband’s home to form part of that family, many years before 
marriage. So of a fair and virtuous daughter, the Chinese proverb 
says in sorrow, ‘ Good bamboo shoots springing up outside the fence.”’ || 
Bamboo shoots are one of the staple articles of food for the people. 
The bamboo indeed, all its life long, and long after death, is a servant 
and helper to the Chinese incessantly. The bamboo roots run errati- 
cally underground sometimes, before pushing their sharp points 
through the earth ; and this good child, so fresh, so fair, so valuable, 
appears beyond the parent’s fence, a daughter. 

Here is a strange proverb spoken of wasted abilities, The golden- 
varnished coffin buried in the earth.” § The Chinese, at least in this part 
of the great empire, bury above ground ; and if they can possibly afford 
it, they will place the coffin on a pavement of stone and build it in with 
bricks, or, in the case of the rich, with granite. So that for a well- 
made and brightly-varnished coffin to be simply covered with vile earth, 
would be to a Ningpo man a waste, a shame and a dishonour; and 
for an “honour-man” to spend his days in keeping a small school 
of little boys is a similar waste of ability, and an insult to learning. 

But the finest proverb which I know of this kind, is the following, 
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“¢ Better crack the drum, than let the standard fall.”* The drum is, 
perhaps, the best instrument of music which the Chinese possess ; for 
it is beaten with excellent time and precision ; and some specimens are 
of deep and fine tone. It is used as one of the battle signals ; and the 
roll and roar of tiie drums urge the soldiers forward. So the drummer 
has a grave responsibility. If he falters or grows faint in his taps, 
the standard-bearer may lose heart, and falter and stumble, or per- 
chance turn back ; and woe to the army, if once the flag is down. 
This isa word for Christian soldiers, ‘‘ Better wear out than rust out ;” 
better preach till your voice is gone, than let the gospel banner falter 
in its onward march ; better itinerate till you are foot-sore, and study 
till you are blind ; better work and plan till you are weary, and pray 
till breath fails you, than let any check or disgrace come to the name 
and cause of your Redeemer. 

II.—And now let me give a few specimens of wit in Chinese pro- 
verbs ;—wit, at the same time containing often great wisdom. 

‘* Abad man has a bad man to crush him ; the stinging caterpillar . 
has a ¢oad to catch him,” ¢ say the Chinese. 

“Use men as you would use wood ; if one inch is worm-eaten, 
you surely won't throw away the whole trunk,” they say again. 
There is sure to be a flaw in every one’s character ; but the man may be 
sound and good and useful notwithstanding. 

Here also is a witty and wise proverb. ‘ You may be uncivil to 
a good man, but mind you are discreet and respectful to a little man.” || 

Then in ridicule of the most prevalent native idolatrous practice, 
the very native proverbs protest in indignant railery. ‘ Reprobate 
silver, empty-bellied ; you waste your money in buying it, and 
deceive your ancestors,”§ they say of the silver tinsel paper, 
which is burnt in enormous quantities for the use of departed spirits. 

And in ridicule again of the corrupt and degraded Buddhist priest- 
hood, they say, “ You may offer mud loaves to Buddha,’§ if first you 
bribe the priest; that is, anything can be bought there for money. 

They can ridicule also in their proverbs, that which is a Chinaman’s 
almost universal failing, namely, covetousness. The current brass cash 
are strung together in thousands, the string being passed through a 
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square hole. You go twirling round in the hole of your cash,” * 
they say of a scheming, avaricious man. 

Of one mean and stingy, and hard in his dealings, they say 
in ridicule and warning, “ Leave a little of the tail to whisk off flies.” ¢ 
These people whom you are fleecing now, may help you perchance in 
the future ; don’t ruin them entirely by your exactions. 

The following proverb also ridicules a grasping character, 
“You must even pluck a handful of feathers from the carrion kite 
as it flies by.” { 

The Chinese version of our proverb “To look for a needle in a 
bundle of hay,” is scarcely less expressive. ‘‘ To search for a needle in 
the great sea,”|| they say. 

Of the man who tries to put off the evil day, and refuses to face 
calamity boldly, they say, “No fish in the stream, and "yet you keep 
peeping into your basket, to see what you have caught.”§ 

So once again in truest wisdom, of the dignity of some poverty 
and the disgrace of some wealth, they say, “ Better to be a bright 
beggar than a muddy millionaire.” § ‘ 

IIl—As to Error, Ihave not much to say. Archbishop Trench 
points out how comparatively rare immoral and erroneous proverbs are. 
There are such no doubt to be found in Chinese ; but I have met with 
only one or two, and those not erroneous in any serious degree. 

There are two which evidently imply scientific error. ‘¢The sky 
full of stars depends on the one moon,” ** they say; and ‘The stars 
cannot face the moon.” ff The first of these proverbs distinctly states 
the popular belief, that the stars draw their light from the moon. {The 
second is capable of a reasonable explanation; for the stars do pale 
before the Queen of the night. But the Chinese popular opinion, 
is without doubt, that the moon is larger than any of the stars, and its 
light absolutely more bright. These erroneous statements are applied 
happily enough, to children’s dependence on their parents, and the peo- 
ple’s dependence on the sovereign. 
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There are two more which I will name, each one framed in 
error, though one breathes hope, the other despair. ‘At the 
end of the world, surely there will be some uplifting of the head 
for me,’* they say; a hope full of immortality in a Christian’s 
mouth, but implying I fear, nothing more than metempsychosis 
to the Chinese; another mortal life; perhaps happier and more 
prosperous, but still only one of an indefinite series. Again they say in 
despair, “ Plans and devices all used up, your heart’s blood dried ; when 
the body dies, you sleep in the land of the yellow fountain,”’t All your 
earthly schemes have failed, and there is nothing beyond, only eternal 
sleep or oblivion. 

IV.—I gladly turn from error or mist, to give in the last place a 
few more instances of truthful and instructive proverbs. 

Here is a noble one, “If a man has not committed any shame- 
ful act, he will not be startled by a knock at dead of night,” ¢ 

‘That with the world, myself and THEE, 
I ere I sleep at peace may be.” 

Here is one, a strange reversal in order of our Lorn’s promise, 
“Thy Father which seeth in secret, Himself shall reward thee openly.” 
“ What you give openly, you will receive back in secret,”|| say the 
Chinese; a proverb which sounds at first as of a far lower moral tone 
than the Saviour’s word; as if the Chinese would advocate ostentatious 
giving, “to be seen of men.” This flaw probably adheres to the first 
clause; but the second clause may simply mean, that your reward 
will surely come, though from unsuspected and unlooked-for sources. 

Here is a remarkable illustration of St. James’ words :—*“ Behold 
how great a matter a little fire kindleth.” “One spark can fire (the 
brushwood on) ten thousand tiers of hills,’§ say the Chinese. 

Here are two proverbs which declare in striking language the 
vanity and evanescence of all earthly joys :—“ Gold is hollow; silver 
vain; for after death where are they in the hand?’ and “The world’s 
greatest men cannot escape from the two words no continuance ; the 
business of a life time is but like a dream in spring.”** 

Here again we have sound practical advice to the slothful :— 
‘Instead of asking from others, ask from yourself ; instead of begging 
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a bag, pull your own bed-coverlet to pieces”* (and make one). 

Advice too of the wisest kind is given to us all :—“ When you 
are sitting alone, keep thinking of vour own shortcomings ; when you 
are conversing, don’t speak of the faults of others.” f 

Here is a word which may encourage us in our missionary work : 
“Tet men insult and deceive me as they like; if Heaven fails me 
not, then loss is gain.” 

An echo too is heard of Isaiah’s words, ‘The righteous perisheth, 
and no man layeth it to heart.” “Good men tarry not long in the 
world; but bad men live long and are everywhere seen,”|| say the 
Chinese. 

Again as a truth, the full meaning and realization of which must 
come by revelation alone, the Chinese exclaim :—“ Plain and clear is 
the way to Heaven; the myriad people refuse to keep it.”§ 

This proverbial form of speech is a strange phenomenon in the 
mental constitution of man. Why should it be almost a necessary of liv- 
ing speech to all classes of the human race, except to Lord Chesterfield’s 
‘men of fashion,” who must never use proverbs? Why, I know not ; 
but the fact is indisputable; and its universality forms one amongst 
the many links which bind together the great family of man. 

Proverbs in every tongue, and perhaps preéminently so in Chinese, 
are one means whereby with the help and blessing of the Holy Ghost, 
we may lead the people onward through the mists and the riddles of 
this earthly life, till in the clear atmosphere of heaven, the proverb and 
parable are needed no more; for face to face with our Lorn, HE will 
show His people plainly of the Faruer. 
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NOTES OF A VISIT TO THE FAMOUS WU-TANG SHAN (jt # {I ) 
sy Rev. W. ScARBOROUGH. 


HESE people were bound for Woo-tang shan, a mountain of great 
celebrity, two days distance to the south of the city, which is reputed 

holy ground in the Taouist ritual. It is said to be a most romantic spot, and 
the favour of the idol enshrined there is believed to be of great efficacy; so 
that for six months in the year, from autumn to spring, the number of wor- 
shippers who visit the place is something extraordinary, and the consequent 
emoluments of the resident fraternity proportionate.” 
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Such are the words of Mr. A. Wylie, written in June, 1867, and 
it is now my intention to furnish the reader with a few notes of a visit 
I paid, along with a native preacher, to the “ romantic spot” referred 
to, in April, 1873. As far as I could learn on the spot, and as far as 
I have been able to learn since, no other foreigner has ever visited this 
notable place ; so that my description will not be a mere repetition of 
what the reader may have seen before. 

Into any details of our five hundred miles of travel from Hankow to 
Chun tsou (444i) I will not enter ; all that I need do is to refer the reader 
to Mr. Wylie’s account of his journey over the same distance, written in 
“The Missionary Recorder,” pp. 51, seq. and from which the quotation 
above is made. 

We arrived at Chun tsou on the 22nd of April, the 21st day 
after our departure from Hankow. The next morning, having hired 
chairs, or rather a substitute for chairs, called at this place tow tz 
(4 -f-), we started on our journey to the mountain. Many stories had 
been told me of the golden temple on its summit, of the pilgrims who 
from great distances come to visit it every year, and of the chains by 
which the ascent of these pilgrims is facilitated ; and these stories did not 
fail to excite my curiosity, and to raise in me great expectations. I was 
not doomed to disappointment, as the reader will find by and by. 

The first thing which struck me on getting clear of the city, was 
the presence of a number of poppy fields. The poppies were in flower, 
and made a very gay appearance, in contrast with the dark green of 
the surrounding fields of wheat. Out of those poppies, from which the 
flowers had fallen, the raw ya-pien yen (i. e. opium) was exuding, they 
having been some little time before punctured with a needle. One 
man who was collecting the precious material, handed me a tea-cup full 
for inspection. It presented the appearance of a dirty, greyish, trea- 
cly substance, and emitted a very offensive smell. These poppy plots 
are very numerous in the country about Chun tsou. 

At 9 aM. we had travelled 40 Ui, and were at a little place called 
Sai-k‘ung ch‘iao, where there are two fine bridges, built in the Ming 
dynasty. The people here were remarkably civil, a real foreigner 
from yang-kueh (i.e. a foreign country) seemed to be a something 
to them worth wondering at and inspecting. 

A little further on we came to a large Taoist monastery called 
Tsou-fu ngan, where we saw some remarkable trees, on which were 
perched a large number of curious birds. These trees,—a kind of fir, 
and called on the spot Fung-kuang-peh,—having reached a lofty height, 
do not spread out their branches laterally, but allow them to droop down 
nearly to the ground. Most of the foliage decorates the top of the 
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tree, and the drooping branches hang like so many bare and withered 
arms about the trunk. The birds—called simply peh chioh, or “ white 
birds ”—were a little larger than a pigeon, all white, with long slen- 
der legs, short tail, and a long plume of two or three feathers rising 
from the top of the head, and hanging in a graceful bend over the back. 

At 11 a.m. we had reached Tsao-tien, a busy little town 50 li from 
Chun tsou. Here, while sitting in the street, I was particularly and 
minutely interviewed, by all that could get near enough to feel my 
clothes, and to put leading questions to me. 

From Chun tsou to this place the road is level. Irom this place 
it begins to be mountainous. As we proceeded the scenery became 
very fine ; and it became finer and finer till we stopped at a mountain 
inn, only 20 i from the summit of the highest peak. The road on 
which we travelled wound along the side of a range of mountains. 
For miles together one looked from the chair, sheer down into a deep 
and expansive valley, perhaps fifteen hundred feet below. 

Idolatry, in the shape of Taoism, is certainly rampant in these 
parts. Every few li we came to a temple or a monastery filled with 
Taoist priests. Buddhism, however, seems to be totally excluded from 
these regions; we never saw a single bonze in coming or returning. 

At 3.30 P.M. we came to one of these monasteries, called Tai 
Tzit Po, into which I went to see an image of Lao-Chun. An old priest 
in charge took it for granted that I had come to worship the sage, 
and spread out the mats for my convenience; he was somewhat sur- 
prised when I began to preach another tao (i. e. doctrine) tohim. Soon, 
however, he took more interest in my clothes, watch, etc, than in any- 
thing more important. Here we saw the peony in flower, and some of 
its flowers were as large as a man’s head. Going out of the monastery 
into the street, my eyes were attracted by a bill posted on the wall, 
having the title T’ien t‘ang ti youh t‘ou,—“ Map of heaven and hell.” 
As regards hell, it was simply a pictorial representation of the things 
we see in “the temple of horrors.” 

As it grew dark we reached our stopping place for the night, a 
native inn nothing better than a stable, but very picturesquely situated, 
with the golden temple at the summit in sight. 

The next morning we rose early, and were off to the summit by 5 
o'clock. To travel from this inn to the top and back took us six 
hours; the distance is said to be 20 li each way. No amount of ad- 
jectival language can possibly describe the scenery which met our eyes 
in all directions. Above, the well-wooded yet sharp peaks, to the 
number of seventy-two; below, valleys deep and winding, and rugged, 
and full of trees. Everywhere, in impossible nooks and recesses, small 
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temples and large ones. As we passed along we noticed, among in- 
numerable inscriptions on the rocks, one describing the point to which 
we were aspiring, as “the Peak of the Heavenly Pillar, a hundred 
thousand feet high.” Without any means of knowing really how high it 
is, I should guess it to be not much below six thousand feet above the sea. 

The road to the summit is a wonderful piece of workmanship. 
It is said to have been built, along with all these temples, by the third 
emperor of the Ming dynasty, Ts‘en Tsou ( j& jill ), whose reign dates 
from the year A.D. 1403. Myriads of taels must have been spent thereon, 
and myriads of men employed. For many a ii it is simply a gigantic 
stone staircase, with heavy ornamental balustrades of stone on either 
side, where these have not fallen away. Some of these flights of 
stone steps are so long and so steep, that it becomes hard and danger- 
ous for pilgrims, especially women and feeble old men, to climb them ; 
and it is here that the chains so often told me of are found. By 
means of these long chains, the weary pilgrim is enabled in some slight 
degree to lessen the toil of ascent. ; 

I noticed that many of the temple doors through which we had to 
pass were iron-plated, as though intended to repel invasion. There are 
many fine trees seen in making this ascent, mostly pines and a 
variety of flowers, but scarely any ferns. The stone abounding here 
contains much silvery-looking substance, is very pretty, and easily 
broken. 

On our arrival at the summit, we were surprised to find a small 
village clustering round the southern side of the peak, close under the 
“Golden Temple.” Passing through this strange village, the shops of 
which seemed to be stocked with things that might serve for mementoes 
of the visit, we at once made our way up to the temple itself. We, 
reached it by a narrow, winding, steep staircase, in climbing which 
we found the chains very useful. 

The “Golden Temple” (4 J&R) is a very small but unique 
structure. Outside it cannot be more than from 12 to 15 feet high ; 
and its area will be perhaps 12 feet square. Inside there is just room 
for the idol Tsou-sz ( ji fifi ), or the Lao-yie ( 3 HF ) as he is generally 
called, and two or three of his attendants, with a table for incense and 
a little space wherein the worshipper may make his prostrations. The 
roof is very beautiful, and is richly gilded. All the rest, except part 
of the floor, which is of marble, is brass or copper. It is darkened by 
age and exposure, except in places where constant chafing has kept it 
bright. There is but one entrance into this structure, which contains 
no window, and is guarded all round its outside with a tall railing of 
round brass staves. It stands on a stone platform, the highest thing 
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on these mountains, with a couple of incense tripods before it, and small 
guest rooms on three sides of it, overlooking a vast scene, with the 
great mart of Lao-ho-k‘ou in the eastern horizon. A strong fortifica- 
tion, running round the peak, encloses the “ Golden Temple” in its 
secure embrace. 

The Taoist priests in droves clustered round me, begging furiously ; 
but besides paying liberally for a cup or two of tea, we gave them 
nothing but a short sermon on the true God and His worship. Never 
before in this spot, this “ holy of holies” of Taoist superstition, has the 
name of God been mentioned. May this first mention of it prove the 
beginning of the overthrow of this degrading superstition! Two thousand 
priests or more live on this mountain, only a little different from the 
hosts of beggars which infest it ;—live on the credulity and folly of a 
people, superstitious enough to believe everything divinely efficacious 
which comes from this sacred place. The mountain is too full of people 
to be thorougily enjoyed ; and man with his fiendish idols, stuck into 
every nook and corner, has done his little best to disfigure the beauti- 
ful handiwork of God. 

We were told that many thousands of pilgrims visit this “Golden 


, 


Temple” every year. We met a few going up on our return, and 
can fully believe the statement. These pilgrims are here called tsai- 
kung ( #% ZS), a term held by all in great respect. A tsai-kung 
makes a vow that he will taste no flesh meat until he has laid an 
offering before the Lao-yicé, and burnt incense before him. He 
sets off to the mountain, and there you meet him, often a young man, 
sometimes a man of eighty, toiling away up these interminable stairs, 
with a roll or two of incense slung by a red cord across his shoulders. 
Sometimes a woman undertakes this pilgrimage. On the mountain, 
the ésai-kung finds himself treated as an honoured guest, but at the same 
time promises of subscriptions are wheedled out of him, and he leaves 
the sacred shrine a poorer if nota wiser man. Two young men 
whom we met and conversed with, had come from Lao-ho-k‘ou to pray 
for the recovery of a sick father. 

At first every one supposed I had come from afar to worship the 
great Lao-yié; and we were rather peremptorily ordered to ko-t'ou 
(i.e. prostrate) before one of his tribe,—said to be a dreadfully powerful 
god, who would not suffer us to descend alive, did we not worship him. 
As we went along through temple after temple, the priests rang their 
bells, under the impression that we had come to worship. 

We were down again and at our inn by 11 A.M., and soon after set 
out on our way back to Chun tsou. At 7.50 P.M. we brought up 
amidst a crowd of shouting juveniles at Tsao-tien, where we could 
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hardly secure privacy to eat or retire, to rest, the desire was so 
strong to inspect the yang-kugh jén (i. e. foreigner). The next morn- 
ing we were on our way by starlight, and had finished the remain- 
ing 50 li of our journey by 9. 30 a.m. 

From Chun tsou to the Wu-tang shan is 120 Ui. The trip can 
be made easily in two days and a half, and at a trifling cost. We only 
paid 6,500 cash for three chairs and a coolie. Ineed not add that in 
my opinion the place is worth a visit. Unfortunately this mountain 
is more than five hundred miles from Hankow, and the river journey is 
dolefully monotonous, so that its visitors are never likely to be numerous ; 
nevertheless, I am persuaded that the Wu-tang shan,—with its magni- 
ficent scenery, its specimens of geology and botany, and its rare oppor- 
tunities of observing practical Taoism,—offers ample remuneration to 
the traveller for his trouble, whether he be tourist, scientific explorer, 
or a student of the Taosit religion. 





CHRISTIAN MISSIONS ;—-THEIR CONNECTION WITH COMMERCE 
AND CIVILIZATION. 


‘THIS subject is a very important one, and one that doubtless needs 

to be better understood. However, in the few remarks here offered 
upon it, the writer can hope to do but little more than to bring it 
forward, and commend it to the attention of those who may have 
something more and something better to say. 

It may be useful in the outset, to state briefly what is meant by 
‘Christian Missions.” The expression is supposed to be used in its 
popular sense, designating those operations undertaken and carried on 
by Christian men and women, in pagan or unchristianized countries, 
for the purpose of bestowing upon them the blessings of Christianity. 
These operations may be numerous, and varied to meet the wants of 
times and circumstances ; but their object is one and ever the same, 
—the carrying out of our Lord’s command, to disciple all nations. The 
work here designated is not new, but old, and as old as Christianity 
itself. The name, and perhaps some of the appliances, belong to the 
present age; but the work itself commenced with our Lord ; and it has 
never been laid aside by his followers. This is mentioned as a fact to 
be kept in mind ; as the identity of the work denominated “Christian 
Missions’? must be an important element in this discussion. For, no 
doubt many of the prejudices that prevail, or that have prevailed, 
against them, are to be traced to misconceptions of their real character. 
There have been not a few,—I know not for what reason,—who have 
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regarded modern missions, not as the healthy development of the 
Christian life embodied in the church, but as the outgrowth of its 
religious fanaticism,—an outgrowth harmless enough in the west, where 
the state of things is adjusted to it, but dangerous to the peace of 
society in the east, where it comes in daily contact and conflict with 
the old and cherished usages of a barbarous or semi-barbarous people. 

Such was the view very generally held, and, as we now think, 
very harshly maintained, by the directors of the East India Company, 
when they refused Morrison a passage in one of their ships to China, * 
and when they ordered Judson and his associates to leave India. t The 
state of things has indeed changed since then ; but unless Iam greatly 
mistaken, this false view of Christian missions still lingers in the minds 
of many, and the same spirit of intqlerance, though now happily under 
stronger restaint, still lingers with it. Christianity is a good thing ; 
they acknowledge this; but they would not have it forced upon an 
unwilling people. They would have commerce and civilization go first. 
By and by, when the people find out that they want Christianity, it will 
be time enough to give it tothem. This is the way that many have 
talked, and the way perhaps that many still talk, in regard to Christian 
missions. Now let as look at this language for a moment, and en- 
deavor to ascertain whether there is any reason in it. 

In the first place, is it not a libel on these missions, to assert, or 
to intimate, that it is any part of their object, to force Christianity 
upon those who are unwilling to receive it? Their agents go only 
where they have a right to go; they preach only where they have a 
right to preach. No one comes to hear them but those who choose to 
come, and no one receives their message but those who like it. Where 


* « At this time,”—1806, when Morrison was getting ready to sail for China,—“ strong pre- 
judices existed in England, and in all parts of India where the British influence extended, 
against missionary exertions. Permission to settle in those parts could not be obtained : 
and it became necessary to convey the missionaries to their destination by an indirect 
course ; whilst it remained a question whether, on their arrival, they would be allowed 
to remain. A passage was accordingly taken for Mr. Morrison, and two of his fellow- 
students, Messrs. Gordon and Lee, with their wives, in the Remittance to New York ; 
whence he was to proceed to Canton direct, or by way of India, as circumstances might 
determine.” — Memoirs of the Life and Labours of Robert Morrison, D.D., Vol. I., p.93. 

+ ‘‘It is well known that, at this period,”—1812, when Judson and his associates first arrived 
in India, —‘‘the East India Company were both theoretically and practically opposed to 
every effort for the evangelization of India. They professed to believe, and charity 
obliges us to suppose that they did believe, that the preaching of the gospel would excite 
the Hindoos to rebellion. It is beyond question that the Company was deriving large 
revenues directly from: the toleration, not to say protection, which it extended to the 
idclatry of the Hindoos. Whatever may have been their reasons, they had determined, 
by all rieans in their power, to resist the introduction of Christianity among the native 
subjects of the British crown in Bengal. 

‘¢ About ten days after the arrival of Messrs. Judson and Newell, they were summoned to 
Calcutta, and an order was read to them, requiring them immediately to leave the countr 
and return to America .... They petitioned for leave to reside in some other part of India, 
but were prohibited from settling in any of part of the Company’s territory, or in any of 
its dependencies.” —Wayland’s Memoir of Rev, Dr. Judson, Vol. I., pp. 114, 115. 
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are there any rights trampled upon? Where is there any force used ? 
If it is meant that because a people do not invite Christianity it should 
not be offered to them, the argument is futile. If it proves anything it 
proves too much. In the first place, it would prove that the whole 
arrangement for the evangelization of the world, instituted by Christ, 
practiced by the apostles, and through them and their successors hand- 
ed down to us, has been wrong; for that arrangement, as everybody 
knows, was an aggressive one. Evangelists were to go into all the world 
and preach the gospel to every creature. They were to go wherever and 
whenever Providence should lead them, and not wait to be sent for by 
the people. Did our Lord in his ministry wait for such invitations? 
Did his apostles? Have fathful and earnest ministers in any age or 
country acted on this policy? On jhe contrary, who does not know 
that they have commonly gone when they have not been invited,— 
when indeed they have been forbidden to go; and when, by going, they 
have suffered bonds, imprisonments, stripes and death? In the second 
place, this argument would prove,—what would not at all suit the 
theory of these objectors,—that commerce and civilization in their 
progress, are also at fault; for they, as well as Christianity, in most 
countries, and especially in this, have made their way, or they are 
making it, against the will of the people. Now what right have we 
to force upon a people commerce and civilization, when we have no 
right to force upon it Christianity? The truth is, we have no right 
to force either, but we have a right to offer both. 

But why this extreme sensitiveness in regard to the use of force 
in connection with missionary operations? Do those who affect it 
manifest equal anxiety when it is spoken of or resorted to in connection 
with trade? And why should they not? Is there any reason that can 
be assigned, why official influence, or military power, should not be 
employed to protect the lives and property of those who have come to 
teach the Chinese science and religion from motives of benevolence, as 
well as of those who have come here to sell them opium and gunpowder 
from motives of gain ? 

But not to ask too many of these troublesome questions, I will 
only further remark in this connection, that missionaries have no need, 
and it is presumed that they have no desire, for any protection beyond 
what is commonly afforded to all peaceable and law-abiding men. They 
claim the right to go where others go, to live where others live, and to 
pursue their calling where others pursue theirs. This is all they claim ; 
and they claim this, not as missionaries, but as men, peaceable, well- 
meaning, and well-doing citizens or subjects of their respective 
countries. If at any time, any special favour has been extended to 
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them in consequence of their benevolent labors and harmless character, 
they have accepted it as a favor, and they have claimed its enjoyment 
simply as a person claims the execution of a will made in his favor. 
He may have had no right to demand, or reason to expect, that such 
a will would be made; but it having been made, he has a right to 
demand its execution. If for adequate reason the will is set aside, his 
demand of course must cease. But his demand is right while the will 
stands. This remark will perhaps sufficiently anticipate the objection, 
that might be thought to lie against the statement that missionaries 
claim only the protection due to them, as citizens or subjects of their 
respective countries. 

But to recur to a point already mentioned; the idea so often 
brought forward, that commerce and civilization should go before and 
prepare the way for Christianity, is I maintain, false,—false in theory, 
and false in fact. Christianity appeals directly to the feelings of the 
human heart. Education no doubt enlightens and refines these feelings ; 
but it does not create them. They are a part of man; and they come 
into the world with him. Hence there is no time or place in which 
man is found, when he does not need, and when he is not capable of 
religious instruction. He needs this instruction in childhood ; he needs 
it in youth; and he needs it in old age. He needs it when the night of 
ignorance is dark around him; he needs it when the shadows of this 
night have begun to flee away; and he still needs it even when the 
coming light has increased to noon-day brightness. In every stage 
and in every condition of life, man’s first great want is to know God, 
and the relations which he sustains to him. Is there a God who reigns 
in heaven, who rewards virtue and punishes sin? Who of his intelli- 
gent creatures should not be made acquainted as early and as fully as 
possible, with this great momentous truth? Is man a sinner, and does 
he need a Saviour? Why then should we not endeavor to lead him 
as soon as possible to that Saviour, the Lamb of God who taketh 
away the sin of the world? Man, a poor sinner, weary and heavy-laden, 
seeking rest and finding none; what is there that he so soon and so 
much needs as to be led to Him who alone can give him rest? Then, 
too, man is ever dying. A few short years and his race is run. Can 
we see him wandering in darkness, without endeavoring to give him 
light? Can we see him perishing, without seeking to save him? We 
are told to give him commerce and civilization. Give him commerce 
and civilization? But he asks for dread, shall we give him a stone ? 
He asks for a fish, shall we give him a serpent? He asks for an egg, 
shall we give him a scorpion? Give him commerce and civilization? 
Well, be it so. Give him commerce and civilization ; and the sooner 
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and the more the better. But will commerce and civilization meet 
his wants? Will they meet his first and greatest want of all,—bind 
up his broken heart, and heal his sin-sick soul? Ah! who does not 
know, that the soul can never rest tillit rests in the knowledge and 
love of God, and in the faith and peace of Jesus? Commerce and 
civilization are good things. They do much in the way of supplying 
our physical wants, and, ameliorating our earthly condition; but it 
is only in the gospel of Christ that the {wants of the soul are met. 

Yet again, as just now remarked, the idea of commerce and 
civilization before Christianity, is false in fact, as well as in theory. 
We have now pretty full histories of Christianity, and of commerce 
and civilization, for near two thousand years; and the testimony of 
these is, that in their march of progress, Christianity has never been in 
the rear, but always in the van. Of course this does not mean, that 
Christianity has never gone where there was not previously commerce 
and a certain degree of civilization. It means that where they have 
been in connection, Christianity has always taken the lead. She has 
never placed any obstacles in their way. On the contrary it has ever 
been her aim and office to remove them. If she has frowned,—and 
she often has,—on laws, customs and usages, connected with commerce 
and civilization, it has been because they were wrong, and therefore 
hindrances that needed to be removed. And this position Christianity 
has taken not as a matter of chance, convenience or ambition, but be- 
cause such has been her divinely-appointed mission. Her work relates 
to the present as well as to the future life; and with reference to 
both, her object is to encourage and promote whatever is good, and to 
discourage and hinder whatever is evil. Hence in art, in science, in 
literature, in politics, in commerce, and in every department of human 
effort, her voice is heard, and her hand is seen ever defending and 
encouraging the true and the good. 

Our inference then is, that the relation which Christian missions 
sustain to commerce and civilization is that of pioneer and ally. Their 
position is not to follow, but to lead; their office is not to hinder, but 
to help. And now let us look a little further and endeavour to see a 
little more clearly how they lead and how they help. 

So far as concerns what is commonly called civilization, I think 
there can be no question, but that the teaching and influence of Chris- 
tian missions have ever been, and, so long as they are true to themselves, 
must ever be, the first and most efficient agency. In confirmation of 
this remark, I need only instance the Sandwich Islands, the South- 
Sea Islands, Greenland, Africa, and in short every place where Chris- 
tian missions have been in modern times established among rude and 
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barbarous people. One of the most marked instances of this is fur- 
nished us inthe case of the North-Amercian Indians. It has been 
found that numerous tribes of these, though living for centuries side 
by side with, and almost in the midst of civilization, have yet received 
but little from it beyond its vices, except what has come to them 
directly through the teaching and influence of Christian missions. 
And this fact has been so patent to the government of the United 
States, that it has for many years made considerable appropria- 
tions for the support of missions among them. Some of these tribes, 
during the past few years, have been very turbulent, and have wrought 
much mischief both to themselves and to those around them. ‘The 
government having tried war and diplomacy until its heart is sick, is 
now more than ever inclined to send amongst them the Christian 
agent and the Christian teacher, as the best, if not the only civilizing 
forces. But it is needless to argue this point further; it is too self- 
evident. 

Then how about commerce? Do Christian missions sustain the 
same relation to that? What is commerce, and how is it fostered ? 
Commerce is the exchange of goods or commodities betwixt one coun- 
try and another. The United States and England for instance, have 
more cotton and woollen goods than are needed for their own consump- 
tion; but they want tea and silk. China, on the other hand, has tea 
and silk to spare ; but she lacks cotton and woollen goods. If now the 
surplus of each country can be exchanged for what it lacks, the ex- 
change will obviously be a mutual benefit; and the benfit will be the 
greater the wider the range of the exchange, and the nearer it comes to 
meeting the real wants of both countries. At this point of course com- 
merce reaches its highest and healthiest condition; but this point is 
not rapidly, nor easily reached. There are many, very many, obstacles 
in its way. Some of these are to be attributed to injustice, wrong and 
outrage, on the part of those engaged in commerce ; others grow out of 
the ignorance and vices of the people, with whom it is carried on. So 
that commerce in all countries, and especially in countries less civiliz- 
ed, is more or less limited, and, to the extent carried on, often attended 
with circumstances injurious to one or both of the exchanging parties. 
Now the teaching and influence emanating from Christian missions, 
tend to the correction of these wrongs, and the removal of these ob- 
stacles. They may not entirely succeed ; they may not succeed to any 
great extent. The influence of these missions may be comparatively 
small, and of itself inadequate to accomplish so great a result. Never- 
theless their influence is a power, and a power ever acting in the right 
direction. Moreover, while I do not say that it is the only power, I do 
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say that it is the only kind of power that can be expected to remove j 
the ignorance, the greed and the selfishness of men; and give to com- 

merce that unfettered freedom to be hoped for, when knowledge, up- 

rightness and comity shall prevail. 

Perhaps I can further illustrate this point by an example. Here 
is China, a country great and rich,—rich at least in its undeveloped re- 
sources. Were the resources of this country developed to any consi- 
derable extent, it would have annually large surpluses of many articles | 
to dispose of to other countries, for money or for articles needed more | 
than money. In this way its millions of naked, starving people, 
through the abundance of labor and supplies, might be furnished 
with all the necessaries of life; and their squalor and wretchedness 
give place to ease and comfort. But the people are ignorant, 
and burdened with vices. Their real wants they either do not 
understand, or they do not know how they are to be supplied ; 
while the wants of their vices are so imperious, that they are supplied 
at the cost of everything, often taking even their clothes from their 
backs, and their wives and children from their homes. Now partly in 
consequence of ignorance, and partly in consequence of the enervating 
and depressing influence of vice, the exports of China are less than one- 
half, perhaps less than one-tenth, of what they might be. The imports 
also are of necessity proportionably small; and the saddest feature 
of all, and one that cannot be overlooked in this connection is, that of 
the small amount of foreign products brought into China, a large, if 
not the larger share is opium; drawing from the country annually, 
millions and millions of money, and leaving in its place nothing, 
absolutely nothing, but the plagues of poverty, debility and death. 
I know it is argued that the opium business adds something to the 
present commerce of China. Admit it; but is it an addition that is 
beneficial? Does it really benefit commerce? or is the benefit, such as 
it is, limited to the few who share its gains? Who does not know that 
the opium trade is a vampire, exhausting the life-blood of an ignorant 
and helpless people, and consuming, to the extent of its ability, the 
resources of legitimate commerce ? Suppose China pays annually thirty 
millions of dollars for opium, she will have of course thirty millions of 
dollars less to purchase food and clothing for her needy people. Now 
admitting the opium, and the food and clothing to be equally beneficial, 
there is nothing gained to commerce by the opium; since if opium were 
not imported, food and clothing would be. But the truth is, opium is 
not, compared with food and clothing, equally beneficial. It is not 
beneficial at all. On the contrary, it is exceedingly injurious ; and 


? 
the injury which it inflicts is many times greater than the loss of the 
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money which it costs. Now all this loss, whether of wealth or of vital 
energy, subtracts just so much from legitimate commerce. Suppose 
the opium annually brought to China to be estimated at thirty millions 
of dollars ; and that the injury which the consumption of this opium 
inflicts in various ways, on the productive and commercial interests of 
the country, to be reckoned at three times this amount; then while the 
importation of opium continues, the real loss to commerce will be 
ninety millions of dollars a year ; while if it were to cease, this would be 
its gain. In this view how impolitic,—not to say immoral,—has been 
and must contiune to be, the opium trade of China! The supposition 
just made may be in a measure fanciful, so far as the actual figures 
are concerned, but the principle involved is true ; and the fact which 
the supposition illustrates, is one of deep interest both in its moral 
and political aspects. 

Perhaps enough has been said to show that commerce can really 
prosper only where intelligence, uprightness and comity prevail ; and 
if it can be shown, that this state of things is encouraged and promotedt 
by the teaching and influence of Christian missions, then the position 
taken, that Christian missions are friends and allies of commerce, mus 
be conceded. 

Now what are the teachings, and what is the general influence of 
Christian missions in this respect? Of course the first and great object 
of these missions, is to acquaint men with the doctrines of salvation. 
But these doctrines as everybody knows, are regenerative and reforma- 
tive. They tend to make bad men good ; the good, better; and the 
better, best. In other words, the influence of the religion which it is 
the object of these missions to propagate, is to regenerate, elevate and 
purify. Under this influence, men awake to a consciousness of a 
higher and nobler destiny ; society becomes animated with a new and 
more vigorous form of life ; and industry, enterprise and commerce, are 
stimulated into new and more healthy action. Let me here use another 
illustration. Suppose the object sought here in China is commerce, and 
the question asked is,—how can this best be gained? The country, we 
will suppose is vast, and its resources great; but they are undeveloped, 
and the people do not at present possess the intelligence and enterprise 
adequate to develop them. Moreover, through ignorance or the want 
of upright principles, multitudes both of natives and foreigners are 
employed in growing, manufacturing, and importing articles, which 
instead of adding anything to the wealth or energy of the country, do 
much to destroy both. Now if any means can be devised for inculcating 
better views and better principles among those engaged in commerce, 
and encouraging temperance, industry and enterprise among the people, 
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it must be obvious that that means is an aid to commerce. But this is 
precisely what Christian missions have ever done, and what they must 
ever do, so long as they are true to themselves,—so long as they scatter 
light, and preach truth and righteousness. 

Finally, it may possibly be said that Christian missions, as a 
power in this or any direction of progress, are small, and of little im- 
portance. But they seem to have been large enough to attract a good 
deal of attention among both merchants and civilians; sufficient at 
least to justify the inquiry where they belong, what is their influence, 
and whether that influence is hostile or friendly to the interests in 
question ; and I trust the remarks here made will serve to show, that 
these interests have ever found and will ever find in Christian missions 
a warm friend and faithful ally. 





K iW Tien io,—“THE CELESTIAL RIVER.” (Chinese.) 
“THE PATHWAY OF SPIRITS.” (N. WV. American.) 


River of brightness on whose breast 
The souls of men are going, 
From storms to everlasting rest, 
I watch afar thy flowing. 


Along thy banks, for hills and trees 
The round blue heavens are swelling ; 
And like white house from summer woods 
Shines out each starry dwelling. 


The breeze that fills thy heavenly sails 
Some comet’s flash is raising ; 

By night, like signals, on thy shores 
The ruby stars are blazing. 


Where rose the fountain of thy birth, 
And whither art thou tending ? 

From depths of ages past to flow 
Through years that have no ending? 


Like brooks that shine through darkling hills, 
Thy silver tide is streaming ; 

Thy rippling smiles are rolling worlds, 
Thy sands with stars are gleaming. 


Or dost thou lead thy sun-dropped waves 
An ever-growing river, 

To where the lightnings from the throne 
Reflected flash and quiver? 
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Shall those, fair stream, who gaze on thee, 
And call thee “ Path to Heaven,” 
Never set sail upon thy tide, 
By wind celestial driven ? 


Thou flowest afar, thy filmy light 
Which meets these eyes at even, 
Ere Adam sinned had left thy shore, 

Or leaves had fallen in Eden. 


But nearer must thy waters flow 
When sounds the Gospel story, 

Of Him by whose blest Spirit led, 

Like ships by favouring breezes sped, 
Souls reach the port of glory. 





Correspondence. 


THE USE OF MONEY AS AN AID, AND A HINDRANCE 
TO MISSON WORK IN CHINA 


Remarks on the Rev. John Butler’s paper on this subject in the ‘‘ Chinese Recorder” 
Sor January-February, 1874. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘*‘ CHINESE RECORDER.” 

Dear Sir,— 

Your Magazine willbe read no doubt, not by its supporters in 
China alone, but ‘also by very many in England and America who are 
interested in China and in Chinese missions. And with this prospect 
before us, I think it most desirable that the strictest accuracy should 
be aimed at, in conveying information to our distant friends ; in- 
formation which may so strongly sway them in redoubling or with- 
holding their sympathy and support. 

Now the paper with which Mr. Butler has favoured us on the 
subject of money, seems to me liable to grave misapprehension on the 
part of such readers. It is written with ability and clearness. Its state- 
ments (with two somewhat serious exceptions, which I shall presently 
particularize) are one by one founded on facts with which missionaries 
generally are familiar. The argument as a whole carries conviction to 
the reader; the tone of the writer is that of conscious integrity ; 
and yet it contains, if I mistake not, an exaggerated,—because a one- 
sided,—statement of truth. In a few brief ‘ines, the advantages and 
wholesome uses of money are somewhat summarily dismissed (and 
even one of these few legitimate objects on which to bestow mission 
money, viz., the Press, may to some minds appear a doubtful object, 
when the existence of Bible and Tract Societies is taken into considera- 
tion); whilst in ten closely printed pages, we are distressed and 
alarmed by a long array of the mischief wrought by money. 
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I should be sorry to be considered in any sense the advocate of 
extravagant missionary expenditure, or indeed of any procedure which 
would blight or delay the growth of self-support in the native churches. 
I trust I may honestly take credit to myself for a constant aim at 
economy in disbursing mission funds; and I have continuously and 
earnestly pressed upon native Christians the duty and honour of sup- 
porting their own churches. 

But there are two ways in which this question of money may 
be viewed. If it be asserted that by care and providence, our 
missions may be made more effectual, and may be extended further 
with the funds at present in our hands, I should agree to the proposi- 
tion. But if it be asserted, as Mr. Butler’s paper seems to me to imply, 
that wide-spread and successful mission work can be maintained in a 
country like China, and at this stage of the church’s history, with far 
less money than the churches at home at present afford us, I should 
wholly demur to this proposition. The first warns missionaries to be 
careful, cautious and faithful. The second bids the churches at home 
to be dissatisfied with their agents, and more than satisfied with 
themselves. 

1 am certain that on very many minds, the impression produced 
by Mr. Butler’s paper will be somewhat as follows :—“ After all then, 
our contributions have been solicited (though unwittingly no doubt on 
the part of collectors) under false pretences. Successful missions are 
best carried on with little or no money. Our past contributions have 
been thrown away. For the future it will be better to withdraw our 
subscriptions from the overfed Missionary Societies, and bestow 
them on Cripples’ Homes, or Fever Hospitals. We are but hindering 
missions by giving. We are blighting the growth of the native 
churches by subscribing.” Aye! and a pang, undeserved and unneces- 
sary in my estimation, may strike through many a widow’s heart in 

eading Mr. Butler’s paper.—“ Wasted, “useless, perchance injurious 
~~ my mite been!” 

Now believing as I do (and here I think Mr. Butler will agree 
work me), that Missionary Societies are under-paid, and that the 
contributions of Christians at home to foreign missions are lamentably 
small; when England, for instance, with an income of eight hundred 
millions sterling, “cannot spare one million for foreign ev angelestic work 
of all societies and in all lands; believing also (and here perhaps Mr. 
B. will not agree with me ) that if we had double or treble the amount 
which we now possess of this baneful money, we yet should be hampered 
for want of funds; then I cannot but view with grave apprehension 

a statement of truth, which from its one-sidedness, may possibly produce 
so disastrous an effect on societies and on individuals. 

My idea would be, that to present the matter fairly before the 
Christian public, the vast good effected by this bugbear money working 
in this dark world, should have been described in some detail. The 
missions in the South Seas, have they not been founded and fed by for- 
eign money? Would Mr. Butler pull down the ornate and comely 
Memorial churches of Madagascar erected by foreign money, on ground 
once stained by martyrs’ blood, and bid the Malagasies raise a struc- 
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ture of their own “however humble” in their stead? And very 
notably in West Africa, amongst the missions, both of the Wesleyan and 
Church of England Societies (if I mistake not), the principle of self- 
support is developing itself in the most vigorous and thorough manner. 
Yet these missions, and in all departments of work, pastoral, evangelis- 
tic, schools both boarding and day, church building, &c., were fed trom 
the first by foreign money. The carefully tended and fostered infancy, 
has produced a vigorous and independent manhood; a manhood show- 
ing its strength by aggressive missionary effort in the regions beyond ; 
and also in the desire to refund the money thus lavished on its child- 
hood, by yearly contributions to parent Bible and Missionary Societies in 
Great Britain. 

My impression is, moreover, that even here in China, to which 
country Mr. Butler’s observations are chiefly though not exclusively 
confined, God’s blessing has not been specially withheld from those 
fields where this bad foreign money is in circulation, and bestowed on 
fields where the purse strings are more jealously tight-drawn. 

But 1 must trouble your readers with one or two more minute 
cirticisms on Mr. Butler’s argument. He justly draws illustrations from 
the very foundation and earliest days of Christianity; but then, as it 
appears to me, he destroys the strength of his argument by the impor- 
tant admission, that ‘‘the circumstances and qualifications of mission- 
aries are now very different from those of apostolic times.” Precisely 
so ; and therefore very different action is expected from them, similar 
though the condition in some respects may be of their hearers and of 
those who listened to the apostles. But if any one would have us look 
for a panacea for Chinese cupidity in the adoption of vows of poverty, 
and the rigid restriction of expenditure, we must pause in awe at the 
remembrance that the one of our Lord’s little band of apostles who fell 
(surrounded as that band was by the atmosphere of poverty), yet fell 
by this very love of money, 

Then as to the impression which Mr. Butler thinks inevitable from 
our present, procedure, and which, indeed, he asserts to be already 
widely prevalent, namely “that foreigners offer money inducements 
to get men to preach their doctrines, and to enter their religion.” To 
take the last clause first ; suppose this impression has been formed ; must 
we be so morbidly afraid of rumours and suspicions, as to allow our 
action to be influenced thereby, contrary to our better judgment? Mr. 
Butler justly reminds us that “the poor saints” are to be assisted. 
Well as a matter of notoriety, does not the performance of this Chris- 
tian duty induce some “ poor” persons hypocritically to declare them- 
selves “saints? and are we therefore to withhold judiciously our 
charity ? 

This is a scriptural injunction, Mr. Butler will reply, and justly 
so; but the inference is I think allowable, thatif on other grounds, 
we consider church building, and the rate of pay for catechists desir- 
able, we should not, simply because of rumours, false impressions, and 
“evil speaking,” alter our action. And to my own mind, an almost 
unanswerable objection to Mr. Butler’s argument is presented by the 
fact of the very small number of our converts. Iam sure that this 
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wide-spread impression of which he speaks must be but a wind, not 
really believed in by the people, and not seriously influencing them, 
cither for or against Christianity. For if it were the general belief 
that foreigners do offer such money inducements, then sure ‘Ly we should 
be overwhelmed by clamourous applicants for baptism and for employ- 
ment. Is this, as a fact, the case? 

As to Mr. Butler’s dogmatic statement, that, “asa rule we pay 
too large salaries to our native helpers,” 1 agree with him. But I 
think that though our standard is too high, it is only a small excess ; 
injurious rather to the native helpers, and hampering to the native 
church in the future, than injurious to any serious extent, in our ag- 
gressive work on the heathen. The highest salaries with which I am 
aequanted i in the Chehkiang province for a native pastor, are from 
$11 to $12 a month. That i is a very usual salary for a cook in 
Shanghai. On board the steamers, a sh: arp ready lad with perquisites 
could soon earn as much. And, far more to the purpose, I know a 
young travelling tinker who earns with ease 3UU cash a day, that is the 
full salary of some of our catechists, even though married and with 
families. In some of our congregations, moreover, there are members 
possessed of fields and houses, or engaged in trade, who, in the long run, 
do earn as much as their pastors. A clever silk and satin weaver can 
earn from 5V0 to 600 cash a day; wages which at twenty-six work- 
ing days a month are sufficient to cover all the possible gradations 
in his pastor’s salary. ‘These are exceptions we shall be told; but 
Mr. butler is explicit:—“ The people know that these men could not 
get as large salaries in any other calling, as they get as preachers of the 
gospel. ” And it is not the bare question, —how much could you earn 
in another calling? it is not the rigid piling of so many dollars on each 
side, which must decide this principle. Think of the position and 
duties of our native catechists and native helpers. They give up, or 
ought to do so, all claim to ancestral property. They have no help in 
money or influence from heathen relatives. They must always appear 
respectably clad. They must be lovers of hospitality. They must be 
ready to help the poor of their flocks to a far larger extent than any 
individual members of their congregations are called to do; and after 
their death there is no prospect of help for their families from the for- 
eign missionary society. ‘These difficulties, added to the arduous and 
(to flesh and blood) wholly trying nature of their duties if active 
evangelists, will remove from the minds of both Christians and heathen, 
some at least of the uncomfortable impressions which Mr. Butler deems 
so prevalent. 

One word as to church building, and a few remarks as to board- 
ing-schools, and I have done. 

~ Mr. Butler is, I think, wrong here in his facts. He assures us 

that, according to ecclesiastical historians, there were no Christian 
churches built till the third century. My impression is that he is wrong 
by a whole century; and a hundred years can make a considerable 
change in the world, either forwards or backwards; as the great com- 
memoration of July 4th, 1874, will remind us. I believe I am correct 
in stating that Kdessa possessed a large and spacious church in the 
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second century.* This church was afterwards rebuilt by the emperor 
Justinian with much splendour, and at that time no fewer than two 
hundred clergy were found to be in various ways connected with it. 

But even were ecclesiastical historians either silent on the subject, 
or inclined to Mr. Butler’s view, yet the impression forces itself on 
one’s mind, that surely those who had the means, in the early days of 
the Church, would desire to imitate his example whose fame the gospel 
perpetuates in the record :—‘ He loveth our nation, and he hath built 
us a synagogue.” f The necessity for secrecy, however, may have 
combined with the poverty of the early Christians, in restraining the 
building of churches. But as we in China are neither obliged to disguise 
our Christianity, neither (according to Mr. Butler) can we be charged 
with poverty, 1 cannot see the full force of his appeal to the remote 
ages of the Church on this point. 

But the fact is, that this portion of Mr. Butler's argument need 
cause little uneasiness to the friends of missions. I think I am correct in 
stating, that the funds of missionary societies are seldom devoted to such 
objects, save in the form of small grants in aid, a form which even Mr. 
Butler approves of. In most instances churches of any size are erected 
by funds specially raised for this specific purpose, and contributed to 
therefore of their own free will, by persons who do not share Mr. 
Butler’s scruples. This has been the case in four instances of mission 
churches erected in the Chehkiang province; and this plan has been 
followed in the large churches erected in Jerusalerm and Nazareth, 
in connection with the Palestine mission. 

But this part of Mr. Butler’s statement is misleading in another 
way. He speaks of churches for native congregations. Now if a 
church be specified which is to be used exclusively and solely for 
religious services, and never opened for preaching to the heathen, I 
should think that Mr. Butler’s principle would apply in such a case, 
and that such a building should be erected by the native Christians 
themselves. But as a matter of fact, most of our mission churches, 
employed as Mr. Butler describes it, for native congregations, are used 
as much if not more for evangelistic purposes, and for the accomodation 
of the heathen ; and as such I cannot see that foreign money would be 
wholly missappropriated, if more largely used for such buildings even 
than is at present the case ; especially since Mr. Butler does not seem to 
object to the renting of large rooms for native congregations. Indeed 
from my own personal experience, I can assert that if a large and costly 
church injuriously affects the native Christians, a mean and shabbily 
furnished apartment must repel and disgust respectable heathen ; and 
create in their minds a strange and deplorable idea of our reverence for 
the God we profess in these barns to worship. And as by Mr. Butler’s 
own showing, the money of missionary societies, has as its chief object, 
work amongst the heathen, this consideration of the effect produced 
by a building, bears not indirectly on the question before us. 

Whilst on this subject of church building, I may remark, that we 
perhaps libel the character of Chinese Christianity by assuming with 


* Life and Writings of St. Peter, by the Author of ‘Essays on the Church ” &¢., p 240. 
+ Luke vii: 5. . 
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Mr. Butler, that the erection of churches for native congregations by 
foreign money, will necessarily lead the native Christians to look on 
with “respectful indifference, if these buildings need repair or totter to 
their fall. The theory is at least worthy of mention, that the example 
of foreign liberality may possibly stimulate the native Christians to 
rival and surpass their generous friends. A curious corroboration of 
this view has just met my eye. The great town of Abbeokuta in West 
Africa, from which foreign missionaries have been excluded for nearly 
seven years past, was revisited in January, 1874, by two missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society. They thus deser ‘ibe the state of the 
churches and of the church in that town :—“ The Oww church has been 
destroyed ; but the living church has erected a new building, not far off, 
in its stead. The J gbein church was destroyed by the hostile heathen, 
but a very superior building has again been erected on the same site 
by the living church. The Jkija church was destroyed, but the living 
church rebuilt it. The Ake church they tried to destroy, but could not. 
They injured it much, however, but the living church restored and 
reopened it.’ Now foreign money was spent freely on this mission in 
former years; but it does not seem to have blighted native liberality 
and native zeal; leading them to wait idly till foreigners should return, 
and the fascinating but poisonous silver stream of foreign money flow 
once more into their town. 

With regard to boys’ boarding-schools I will merely remark, that 
I feel with Mr. Butler the intricacy and difficulty of the question. 
But the remedy is surely in reform not in abolition. He is out of date 
in his information, that “the Church Missionary Society makes no 
grant to boarding-schools in China.” Whatever may be their principle 
in other lands, it is a significant fact, that partly through the fame of 
the great success of the Presbyterian boys’ boarding-school at Ningpo, 
the Church Missionary Society’s committee do now give grants for boys’ 
boarding-schools in China. No doubt great defects and difficulties 
exist ; but setting aside as out of the question, Mr. Butler’s idea that 
Christian boys can be educated in heathen schools, surely a well-ordered 
and carefully supervised boarding-school for boys, presents opportunities 
for personal influence, which can never be gained in a day-school, how- 
ever useful and potent these day-schools are as missionary agencies. 
Perhaps regular fees should be exacted from the parents, equal in 
amount at the very least, to the sum they would pay for native education. 
As a matter of fact the process of weeding out boys who have no 
turn for books, at an age early enough to allow of their being appren- 
ticed to some trade, is now in operation with tolerable regularity. 
Indeed I have known an instance, in which some strong persuasion 
was necessary on the part of the missionary superintendent, in order to 
induce the parents of promising lads to allow them to remain in the 
school “and make their fortunes.” 

I may perhaps make here the general remark that Mr. Butler 
appears to argue on the supposition that missionaries in China have 
almost carte blanche as to the disposal of funds. This, however, is not 
by any means the case; for as a rule the home secretaries and com- 
mittees exercise a strict surveillance over the different items of expendi- 
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ture. So that notwithstanding Mr. Butler’s disclaimer, he certainly 
does gravely censure not only” missionaries in China as a_ body, but 
also the managers of missionary societies at home. 

But I have been already too long in my criticism on Mr. Butler’s 
very able and suggestive, and withal alarming paper. 

I sum up my conclusions thus. 1—Let us beware of that which 
has become almost a byword, namely “ liberal illiberality ;’—the idea 
that petty retrenchment is indispensable in successful administration. 
I use the word petty advisedly ; for if the removal of every pos- 
sible stumbling-block out of our brother's way is our object, then reform 
must go far deeper than Mr. Butler suggests,—and our retrenchment 
must touch heavier items than grants to , boarding-schools, and an extra 
monthly dollar or two to catechists. The passage in which Mr. Butler 
defends the salaries of foreign missionaries is perfectly satisfactory 
and his argument sound; but Mr. Butler must be aware that such 
arguments do not carry conviction to all minds either foreign or native. 
There are not a few foreign Christians who think that we might 
live and work on far lower salaries, and in dwellings nearer the level 
of those to whom we bring our message. There are native Christians 
also who may think it strange that foreigners will refuse to build a 
small church for their poor native brethren, and yet will erect, what is 
to native eyes, a small palace for their own accomodation. ‘ See now, 
T dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within cur- 
tains.” * Mistaken views, no doubt; and capable of easy refutation ; 
but here too is a stumbling-block ; and if we must concede every thing 
to the captious and to the ignorant, then let the beam go first, and 
the mote follow in due time. 

2—Let us remember that parsimony, stinginess and close-fistedness, 
will, in all probability produce on the Chinese mind, effects more disas- 
trous than bountiful giving ; or than waste even and misappropwation 
of money may cause. 

3—Let us beware of the delusion which is, if I mistake not, 
creeping over some minds, to the effect that our machinery is pretty 
nearly complete,—our stations pretty nearly numerous enough,—and 
our preaching sufficiently well known as a witness to the Chinese. 
Alas! our Lord’s words are still true,—“ the labourers are few.”— 
Alas! we are still very far below the standard of liberality in the days 
of Moses. Not yet, I think, would Mr. Butler adopt the words of the 
great lawgiver, and s say,— the stuff which we have is sufficient for 
all the work to make it, and too much.” Let us adopt Livingstone’s 
thoughts,—“ Here I am with all Central Africa at my back.” Here 
we are with the vast eighteen provinces before us! We want much 
more money,—many more men. 

4.— Without absolutely reversing St. Peter’s words and saying, 

—‘ Miraculous powers have I none, but such as I have,—silver and 
gold, give I thee;” let us remember that the comparative wealth of 
modern churches is a literal talent, not to be wrapped in the napkin 
of judicious retrenchment alone, but to be used liberally, and at the 





* JI Samuel vii : 
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same time with all due discretion, for God’s glory. ‘Freely ye have 
received, freely give; Give to him that asketh of thee. Lend, hoping 
for nothing again.” These are words for home contributors and for 
foreign missionaries also, under judicious guidance. 

And when seeking hints from the experience of brother mis- 
sionaries as to this guidance,—if only the other side of the question 
be viewed at the same time, and under better exposition than that of 
the present writer, who fears he has _ laid himself open far more than 
him whom he criticizes, to the charge of one-sidedness,—by all means 
study the paper of the Rev. John Butler. 

I remain, dear Sir, 


Yours faithfully, 
A. E, Move 





Motices of Recent Publications. 


The 100 years Anqglo-Chinese Calendar, 1st Jan., 1776 to 25th Jan., 1876, 
corresponding with the 11th day of the 11th moon of the 40th year of 
the reign Kien-lung, to the end of the 14th year of the reign Tung-chi ; 
together with an Appendix, containing several interesting tables and 
extracts. By P. Loureiro, Shanghai: printed at the ‘‘ North-China Herald” 
office. 1872. 

- Observations of Comets, from B. C. 611 to A. D. 1640. Extracted from the 
Chinese annals. Translated, with introductory remarks, and an Appendix, 
comprising the tables necessary for reducing Chinese time to European 
reckoning ; and a Chinese Celestial Atlas. By John Williams, F. 8. A. 
Assistant Secretary of the Royal Astronomical Society, ete. ete. London : 
printed for the Author by Strangeways and Walden, Castle Street, Leicester 
Square. 1871. 

8. The Anglo-Chinese Calendar Manual. A handbook of reference for the 

determination of Chinese dates, during the period from 1860 to 1869; 
with comparative tables of annual and mensual designations, dc., dc. 
Compiled by William Frederick Mayers, H. M. C. 8. Hongkong: printed 
by C. A. Saint, ‘‘ China Mail” office. 1869. 

. Chinese Almanacs, (in the China Review, Vol. I. No. 4.) By Alfred Lister. 

Sk HE HE AE HH Kin ting wan néen shoo. “The Ten thousand years 
Calendar; published by Imperial authority.” 


6. FP PG 3h FH Chung se tung shoo. “Chinese and Western Almanac.” 
1858—1865. 

Many of our readers will probably | by a convenient manual. The annoy- 
thank us, for bringing together under | ance consequent on the want of such 
one heading, these several publications | has been more than hinted at by Mr. 
on the subject of Chinese comparative | Lister, in a well-written paper quoted 
chronology. It is needless to dilate | at the head of this article. Every- 
on the value of such works. Those | | thing therefore that tends to smooth 
who have had to do with the render- the way through this rugged labyrinth, 
ing of Chinese dates into European { should call forth the gratitude of the 
reckoning or vice versa, know how } student of Chinese. 

much time and trouble may be saved | Probably the amplest system of 
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tables in this direction, is to be found 
in that voluminous compilation, “L’ Art 
de Verifier les Dates ;” but as this 
is beyond the reach of most readers, 
we turn to less pretentious works. 

The great bulk of Mr. Williams’ 
book is occupied with his translation 
of the list of comets observed in China, 
indicating a more than ordinary amount 
of preseverance. 
an indirect bearing on our subject, 


yet it is his appendix of tables that | 


specially interests us. The first of these 
gives a list of the sovereigns of China, 
from the earliest antiquity down to the 


year 1863 ; which includes, not merely | 


the name and length of the reign of 
each emperor, but also the names and 
dates of the various terms of years by 
which the reigns were designated. 


For those who read Chinese, by far | 


the safest and easiest authority to 
consult on this subject, is the fifth 
work named above, issued originally 
from the Astronomical Board at Pe- 
king. ‘The first part is arranged accor- 
ding to the cycles of sixty years into 
which the Chinese portion off their 
history. Seventy-six pages are devoted 
to this table, each page divided into 


squares, six laterally and ten longitu- | 


dinally, giving a square to every year, 
—just a page to each cycle. In these 
squares are inscribed the titles of the 
emperors, and all the chronological 
periods in their respective places. 
the corresponding year B. ©. or A. D. 
be written over the first square of each 


cycle, it is a very easy process to | 
ascertain the corresponding date for | 


any year from B, c. 2637 down to 


A. D. 1924, with the highest guarantee | 


for accuracy, 
As supplementary to the Wan-neen 


shoo,* there is another work in two | 


volumes, entitled FE (& #@ Jp #H Leih 


*“ There is also a work in 12 books, bear- 
ing the same title, issued from the Imperial 
Bureau of Astrology, and bearing entirely on 
the rules of that art. It is a fine specimen of 
chromotype printing, 
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Although this has | 
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tae keen yuen kSaou, which is very use- 


ful for occasional reference. It con- 
tains a complete list of the sovereigns 
of China, fabulous, legendary and his- 
torical; and not merely the orthodox 
dynasties registered in the Wan neen 
shoo, but also all the collateral dynas- 
ties, usurpers, and several of the sur- 
rounding nations. These are first given 
with the various designations of their 
reigns, in a chronological series ; after 
which all these year designations are 


| arranged in a table, on the principle of 


the tonic dictionaries; so that, when 
| an unknown term occurs, it is easy to 
turn it up and discover to what period 
it belongs. 

For those who have not a com- 
mand of the Chinese character how- 
| ever, there are not a few tables of this 
class in European languages. 

Among such, omitting earlier works 
| we may refer to those of Gaubil,* 
| Morrison,t Klaproth,{  Gutzlaff,| 
| Pauthier,§ Medburst,§] Ideler,** 8. 
| W. Williams,tt Martin,{{ Meritens,||jj 
| Mayers §§ and others. Of all- these, 
| the most faulty and singular is that 
| of Morrison, which by some freak of 

fancy he has compiled and published 


| 
| 
| 








| * Traité de la chronologie Chinoise. Paris, 
1814. 

¢ A view of China for philological purposes. 

Macao, 1817. 
| t Verzeichniss der Chinesischen und Mand- 
shnischen Biicher und Handschriften. Paris, 

1822. 
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modern. London, 1834. 
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| | China: its state and prospects, with 
especial reference to the spread of the gos- 
| pel. London, 1838. 
| ** Uber die Zeitrechnung der Chinesen. 
| Berljn, 1889. 
| tt Chronology of the Chinese. (in Chinese Re- 
pository, March, 1841.) 

| tt China; political, commercial and social. 
| London. 1847. 
| |||] Liste alphabétique des nien hao. (in Journal 
|  Asiatique, Mai-Juin, 1854.) 
| §§ Chinese chronological tables. (in Journal 
| of the North-China Branch of the Royal 


} Asjatic Socjety, December, 1867.) 
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backwards ; 
error almost from beginning to end. 


while his dates are in | 


The most correct on the whole is that | 


of Klaproth, who only deviates one 


Tang dynasty commence in 924 in- 
stead of 923; but his list only com- 
mences in the year B. c. 163. 

Mr. J. Williams’ table is tolerably 
correct in the direct dynasties, as we 
only discover discrepancies in the dates 
of commencements of the Suy and 
Yuen; but in the Kin and other col- 
lateral dynasties, his numbers seem to 
be all out a few years. 
facts in mind, if the student will take 
the trouble to correct these few figures, 
the table will be found to answer the 
end proposed. 

These tables correspond sufficiently 
well for a series of years, and in a 
general way for any given year; but 
where accuracy of detail as to month 
and day are required, something fur- 
ther is necessary; for it must be re- 
membered that the Chinese year is a 
lunar one, and their months, being 
actual lunations, do not correspond to 
our months. ‘The first day of the 
Chinese year, is always the first day 
of the lunation in which the sun enters 
the sign Pisces ; so that, for the present 
century, it may occur on any day be- 
tween January 21st and February 20. 
Thus the latter portion of the Chinese 
year must to some extent overlap the 
following European year. The first pub- 
lication of a comparative calendar of the 
Chinese and European days through- 
out the year, so far as we are aware, 
was by John Morrison in the Anglo- 
Chinese Kalendar, an annual com- 
menced in 1832, and continued in one 
form or another up to a recent period. 
A practice has also prevailed of late 
years, at many of the printing-offices 
in Hongkong, Shanghae and other 
ports, of publishing annually single 
sheets with the comparative calendar 


| March- 


for the current year. These are to be 
found both in English and Chinese. 
But neither fly-sheets nor almanacs 


| are likely to be preserved by most 
year on a single occasion from the | 
Wan neen shoo, making the Posterior | 


people, and hence they are unavailable 
for future reference. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the Chinese 
Repository will find the series for ten 


| years in the volumes from 1841 to 
1850. 


It was a happy thought of Mr. 


| Mayers, to publish in pamphlet form, 


Bearing these | 


his comparative series for the ten years 
from 1860 to 1869. The period how- 
ever was too limited in its range. 

Mr. Loureiro has greatly enlarged 
the usefulness of such a publication, by 
extending its length to a century, em- 
bracing the period from 1776 to 1876. 


The whole is divided into ten sections ° 


of ten years each, printed in a beauti- 
fully clear tabular form, rendering the 
work most easy of reference. It is per- 
haps not generally known, that the 
elements of such a table are to be 


found in the Wan neen shoo, begin- 


ning from 1624, and extending to the 
100th year of the reigning emperor, 
new editions being issued in the suc- 
cessive reigns. ‘To understand these 
data, it must be remembered, that 
besides the lunar year of 12 or 13 
months, the Chinese have also an astro- 
nomical division of the solar year into 
24 equal parts, denominated alterna- 
tely fij Gx tseth-k°e and Ha $x chung- 
kXe, and as a general term including 
both, tsevh-k'e. A list of these is given 
in Mayers’ pamphlet, and also in Lou- 
reiro. They correspond very nearly 
to so many fixed days in our calendar 
from year to year, and had we no 
leap-year, they would correspond ex- 
actly. The native table gives seriatim 
the years of each reign, with their re- 
spective characters in the sexagenary 
cycle. Under each of these, follow 
the months in rotation in successive 
columns, with an indication that the 
month is Je ta, “great” (30 days), 

















eee 





April. | 


or )Jy seuou, “little” (29 days). The 
cyclical characters for the 1st, 11th 
and 21st days of the month are then 
given; after which follow the day, 
hour and minute of tne tscth-h*e and 
chung-K*e respectively for the month 
in question, these being fixed points in 
the sun’s annual course, for the meridian 
of Peking. As it must sometimes hap- 
pen that a month does not contain a 
chung-ie (the instant the sun enters a 
sign of the zodiac), that is an interca- 
lary month. As an example of the 
construction of this table, take the 9th 
year of Keen-lung, Aca-tsze (1st of the 
sexagenary cycle)=a. p. 1744. The 
3rd month eonsists of 29 days, the 
first days of the respective decades 
being the 16th, 26th and 36th days 
of the cycle. The term 9% fj tuh-yu 
being the chung-k*e for the month, 
occurs on the 8th day of the month, 
and 23rd of the cycle, at 57 minutes 
past 2 a,m., andthe term ve BB leth- 
hea (commencement of summer), being 
the tseth-A%e for the month, takes place 
on the 23rd of the month and 38th of 
the cycle, at 7 minutes past 2 p. m. 
Mr. Lister is likely to mislead his read- 
ers when he tells them that “ the first 
day of the year is the beginning of 
spring, the last day of the year is the 
end of winter. Each season occupies 
exactly three months, and thus each 
begins with the first of the month, 
&c.” The above extract from the 
Wan neen shoo will shew that Mr. 
Lister’s statement is far from exact. 
The beginning of spring for the year 
in question, is actually on the 21st 
day of the 12th month of the preced- 
ing (civil) year. The writer just quoted 
is much nearer the truth, when he 
says:—“The middle of Spring and 
Autumn come within afew days of 
the Equinoxes, and the middle of 
Summer and Winter within a few days 
of the longest and shortest days.” The 


Chinese terms 3 Fp Ch un-fun, 


“ Mid-spring,” and $ Zp Ts'ew-fun, | 


} 
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“Mid-autumn,” are in fact the terms 
for the Spring and Autumn equi- 
noxes; while & FB TZung-che and 
B 7 Hea-che, the Winter and Sum- 
mer solstices, represent not merely the 
shortest and longest days, but the very 
minutes of Mid-winter and Mid-sum- 
mer. 

With Mr. Loureiro’s book then, we 
have the comparative calender as far 
back as 1776, and with the assistance 
of the Wan neen shoo, those who read 
Chinese, can with a little trouble, come 
at any day as far back as 1624. But 
the exigencies of history often require 
a date to be determined in earlier cen- 
turies. In view of such necessities, 
Mr. Loureiro gives in his Appendix, a 
simple table by which the correspond- 
ing days of week and month may be 
readily ascertained, for any period 
within 2000 years after Christ. This 
is convenient for European dates, but 
it is obvious, cannot assist us in regard 
to the Chinese. Yet the latter can be 
reckoned on the same principle, and 
tables have been computed for this 
purpose. Mr. J. Williams gives a series 
of eight such tables, marked A to H, 
which we will briefly notice. A con- 
tains the names and numbers of the 
terms in the sexagenary cycle. © 
gives the first year of each of the 
seventy-six cycles, from B. c. 2637 
A. D. 1864. By means of these two, 
the European year corresponding to 
any year of which the cyclical charac- 
ters and the name of the emperor are 
given, may be obtained. The same 
indeed may be reached with less 
trouble from the chronological table 
of Klaproth, who gives the cycle 
characters for the first year of every 
period. For the early ages Gaubil 
gives the same in roman letters ; and 
for the whole range of history, the 
tables of Medhurst, Ideler and 8. W. 
Williams, give the numbers of the 


| respective years in the cycle. 


The tables B, D and E furnish the 
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means of ascertaining the day of the 
sexagenary cycle for any date from 
B. Cc. 2561 to a. pv. 2000. As six 
sexagenary cycles make 360 days, 
there is a surplus of five days to com- 
plete the common European year, and 
six days for leap-year; so that every 
year will be five or six days in the cycle 
in advance of the preceding. Thus if 
the Ist of January 1853, be sk fe 
woo-chin, the 5th day of the cycle, the 
Ist of January 1854, will be 3 | 
kwei-yew, the 10th ; the same day of 


1855 will be & FX woo-yin, the 15th; | 


that of 1856 will be XS HE kwei-wei, 
the 20th; and the following being leap- 
year,* will be (i, Ff Ae-chow, the 26th. 
This surplus goes on accumulating for 
80 years, when the remainder is ex- 
hausted, and the days of the cycle 
again take the same places as before. 
Gaubil first published tables of this 
kind in a European language ;¢ but 
he has made tkem needlessly complex, 
by commencing his list of cycles with 
the year b. c. 2721, which necessarily 
makes the 35th cycle of 80 years com- 
mence with B. c. 1, and the following 
with a. p. 80. It must be remember- 
ed moreover, that these tables are 
calculated for the Julian wraf$; and 


*JIt may appear at first sight that we are 
tripping, in making 1857 a leap year, but 
the error is only apparent. It must be 
remembered that the derangement in the 
rotation does not take place till February 

29th; consequently the following new-year’s 

day is the first affected by it. 

The 80 year cycle was known to the Chi- 

nese before the Christian wera. Hwae-nan 

Tsze a writer who lived in the 2nd century 

B. C., in the 3rd book of his work, men- 

tions its use for determining the days in past 

times. 

The Julian chronology was used in China, 

under the name of [J ap WE Sze-fun 

leih, from A. D. 22 to 102, when it was 
superseded by the system known as 4 Re 


Neen-seang, 


+ 


++ 
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in order to make them available for 
Gregorian dates, now used in nearly 
every European country, it is neces- 
sary, for any day between the change 


of style and March 1, a. vp. 1700 to 


go back 10 days in the cycle; from 
February 28, a. p. 1700 to March 1, 
A.D. 1600, we must recede 11 days; 
and from February 28, 1890, to March 
1, 1900, we must go back 12 days. 
The tables will then be found unfail- 
ing in their utterance, whether for old 
or new style. 

Ideler has copied Gaubil’s tables, 
with the very obvious improvement of 
making the first year of his octogenary 
cycle correspond with a. p. 1, giving for 
the first day of the Christian xra the 
cyclical term TF}. ting-chow, a term 
which necessarily recurs on the first day ° 
of every succeeding cycle of eighty 
years) Mr. Williams gives a table (B) 
of the cycle, the same as Ideler; but 
he has given a list (D) of the first years 
of the cycles after Gaubil; thus mak- 
ing the term for the first day of B. c. 
1to be J Ff ting-chow, instead of 

FE sin-wet as Gaubil gives it, so 
that there is an error of one year 
throughout. Curiously enough how- 
ever, in his direction for using the 
table, he has made a counter-error, by 
which the result of the first is eli- 
minated. His rule is: —“For years 
A. D. subtract from the given year the 
next lower number in this second 


| Table, and against the number thus 


ascertained the characters for the 1st 
of January in that year will be found.” 
Had be designated the years in table 
D as the last of the cycle, instead of 
the commencement, all would have 
been right. 

The following list comprises every 
year that is likely to be wanted in 
this connection :— 
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TABLES I. 





First YEARS OF THE _ PERiops OF leech YEARS 








B. c. 960 | B.c. 480| a. bv. 1 A. BD, 481 | LA. . 961 A. Ds 1441 
» $80; , 400; , 81] , S561} ,, 1041 » 1521 
» 800; , 820) ,, 161) ,, G41 _ set » 1601 
» 720| , 20| , Mil , Wii , 20a; ,, 1681 
» 640! , 160] , 3821 » 801} , 1281 » 1761 
~ 2 2. 2 « eo Se. 2 See 8 eee 











As before stated the years of these | ble to bring out new-style dates. To 
tables being Julian years, while they | obviate this we give here a table of the 
are perfectly adapted to the computa- | 80 year cycle, adapted to the curr ent 
tion of all dates prior to the change of _ chronology :— 
style in 1582, yet cause needless tron- 


TABLS Ii. 





Sequence oF Days or THE SEXAGENARY CYCLE FOR JANUARY Ist, 
DURING A PERIOD OF 80 YEARS. 


1) Zt Yib-chow 33] 28) PywE Ping-seuh | 60]55 YHA Woo-shin ly 
2| i: Kang-woo 34]29 -Efe Jin-chin | 61] 56 ¥S$ FL Kwei-chow 8 
3| CF Yib-hae = 35) 30 JPY Ting-yew 62157 Be Ke-wei 9 
4 iE Kang-chin 36]31 =F Jin-yin 63/58 Hi-f Kea-tsze 10 

| PARK Ping-seuh $7) 32) J Ax Ting-wei 64/59 HA Keswe 11 
| SES] Sin-maou (38]33 38 Ff. Kwei-chow 65] go FA pe Kea-seuh 12 
| PARA Ping-shin 39/34 ;&4=2 Wov-woo | 66] 6] Be fe Kang-chin (13 
SFIE Sin-chow 40/35 38 Y% Kwei-hae | ezlg2 7 7g Yih-vew ne 
‘TH Ting-wei | 41136 Ef Woo-chin | 68 63 fe Kang-yin 15 
10) EF Jin-tsze | 48)37 | FAK Kea-seuh 69/64) > + Yih aa 16 
11) Te Ting-sze 48/38 JJ Ke-maou 70], - ET Si rs 
12) ERR Jin-seuh | 44]39 FAFA Kea-shin 71 Ft She ci we 
13 | SK Re Woo-chin | 45}40 CLF} Ke-chow 72 rae Sg 1 
14| 37h Kwei-yew (46) 41) ZA Yih-wei = 78 Fg Sin-beo - 





| 


lor) 
ID 














15 wea Woo-yin (47/42 je-f Kang-tsze 74 68 Pa be Ping-chin ae 
16 | 3$4e Kwei-wei (48/43) 7,6 Yih-sze | 75 ra EK Jin-seuh me 
17| Gt Ke-chow (49/44) Be Ae Kang-seuh 76 70 TH Ting-maou a8 
18| FA== Kea-woo 50} 45 | fy fe Ping-chin = 77 a aii Jin-shin 28 
19| ZY Ke-hae 51/46/3274 Sin-yew (78]72 J Sf Ting-chow 2% 
20 | Ha fe Kea-chin 52/47 ij’ Ping-yin 79 73 3S Kwei-wei 25 
21| eRe Kang-seuh 53] 48 | FAR Sin-wei [80]74 J¥-f Woo-tsze 26 
22) ZIM Yib-maou 54/49 [Ff Ting-chow | 1 75 SE Kwei-sze 27 
23 Be Kang-shin 55 50 E+ Riana 2 76 TG Woo-seuh 28 
24 ZF Yib-chow 56/51 TF Ting-hae | 3 77 FA fe Kea-chin 9 
25 JER Sin-wei 57] 52 | = ke Jin- aie 4 78 Cow Ke-yew 30 
26 | R-F Ping-tsze | 58)53 pepe W oo-seuh | 5|79, FA Kea-yin 31 
27; 2B Sin-sze | 59 54) II Kwei-maou | 6180 GA Ke-wei 32 





Mr. Williams’ table E gives the! on January Ist; which we here re- 
several days throughout the year, on | produce. 
which the cyclical term is the same as 
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Dawe Lit. 





Common years. 


March 2 
May 1 
June 30 
August 29 
October 48 
December 27 





Tne Days on wiica tue CycLicaL TERM For JANUARY Isr RECURS. 


Leap years. 


March 1 
April 30 
June 29 
August 28 
October 27 
December 26 








One other condition is necessary, in 
order to enable us to pick out a Chi- 
nese date. We must know where- 
about the Chinese month stands in 
our calendar. To accomplish this 
Mr. Williams gives us two tables, F 
and G. In the former are registered 
the first year of every lunar cycle of 
19 years, from p.c. 609 to A.D. 
1900. 


The second gives the proxi- 


mate European date, for the 1st day 
of each Chinese during the 
whole cycle. ‘These are computed for 
Julian years; consequently for new 
style, there is a discrepancy, between 
the two tables, of two years in each 
cycle. With the rectification of this 
for new style, we here transfer these 
two tables. 


moon, 


eee 2 











Firsr YEAR OF EACH LUNAR CYCLE OF 19 YEARS, FROMB. C. 611 To A. D. 1898. 
B.c. | 440 | 250 60 | 112 | 302 | 492 | 682 | 872 | 1062 | 1252 | 1442 | 1632 | 1822 
611 | 421 | 231 41 | 131 | 821 | 511 | 701 | 891 | 1081 | 1271 | 1461 | 1651 | 1841 
592 | 402 | 212 22 150 | 340 | 580 | 720 | 910 | 1100 | 1290 | 1480 | 1670 | 1860 
573 | 383 | 193 3 | 169 | 359 | 549 | 739 | 929 | 1119 | 1309 | 1499 | 1689 | 1879 
554 | 364 | 174 | a.w. 188 | 3878 | 568 | 758 | 948 | 1138 | 1828 | 1518 | 1708 | 1898 
535 | 345 | 155 17 | 207 | 397 587 | 777 | 967 | 1157 | 1347 | 1537 | 1727 
516 | 826 | 136 36 | 226 | 416 | 606 | 796 | 986 {1176 1366 1556 | 1746 | 
497 | 307 | 117 55 | 245 | 485 | 625 | 815 |1005 | 1195 | 1885 | 1575 | 1765 
478 | 288 | 98 74 | 264 | 454 | 644 | 834 1024 | 1214 | 1404 | 1594 | 1784 | 
459 | 269 79 93 | 283 | 473 | 663 | 853 1043 | 1283 | 1423 | 1613 | 1808 | 
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APPROXIMATE TABLE OF THE First pay or EACH Moon FOR EVERY YEAR 
oF THE LUNAR CYCLE oF 19 YEARs. 
; 1 ‘Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan 
| 28 | 2a | 22 | 21 | 21 | 19 | 18 | 17 | 15 | 4 | 13 | 12 | 1 
gq | Feb. Mar. | Apr. | May | owes Aug. | | Sep. by ia T | Dec. 
to | a1 | | a0 | 9 | “6 8h 
3 Jan. | Mar. | Mar. | Apr. | May | an July | Eng |S om Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
30 | 1 | a1 | 80 | 29 | 28 | 27 | 25 | 24 | 23 | 22 | 21 | 20 
4 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | a 
| ig | 19 | 18 | 47 | 16 15 | 14 | iz | 12 | 10 | 10 | 8° 
= | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | | Aus: | Sep. Oct. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 
lz7-|8|7|6|s5 {5 | 8 | 2 | 1 | a | 29 | 29 | 
6 | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
| 27 | 26 | 27 | 26 | 25 | 24 | 23 | 22 | 20} 20 | 19 | 18 | 17 
7 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. a es ve | Dec. | Jan. | 
| | 17 | 14 13 | 12 | 11 | 9 |_8 | 6 
8 lFeb, | Mar. “Apr. | May ‘June July | | Ange ee ee » | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | 
ft Pietra iat st 1 tY |o9" | 2 | 27 | 26 | 26 | 
r | Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May oa | | Faly | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. 
_| 24 | 28 | 24 | 23 | 22 | 20 | 20 | 18 | 17 | 16 | 15 | 14 | 18 
10 | Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. (Nov. |Dec. | Jan, | 
9 |e | 4} a2] 2 |'t0 |9 | 8 | 6 | 5 | 4 | 4 'l'e'| 
ll Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May May June | July | Aug. Sep. | “Oct. Nov. | Dec. | Jan 
1 | 3 | 2 | 1 | 31 | 29 | 28 | 27 | 2% | 24 | 23 | 22 | 21 
12 | Feb. Mar. Apr. | May |June | July | Aug. | Sep. | Nov. Dee. | Jan 
_*_ | 20 | 21 | 19 | 19 | 18 | 17 | 16 | 14 | 13 | 12 | 9 
13 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July Aug. | Sep. | . | Nov. | Dec. | Dec. | 
— t_e@iwieaieizt i * i ais} a3 30 | 
14 Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. [May June July | Aug. 2p. | Oct. |Nov. (Dec. | Jan. 
| 29 | 27 | 29 | 27 | 27 | 25 | 25 | 24 | 22 | 22 | 20 | 20 | 18 
15 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. "May | June | July | Aug. | Sep. | Nov. | Dee. | J 7 | 
"| 17 | 18 | 16 | 16 | 4 | 14 | 18 | UW | 1 | 10 | 9 
16 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May , June | July | Aug. | Aug. | Sep. | Oct. | Nov. | aa | 
le | 7 | 5 4 3 2 | 1 | 8 | 29 | 29 | 27 | 97 | 
17 Jan. |Feb. |Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Oct. |Nov. | Dec. | Jan 
“| 26 | 24 | 26 | 24 | 23 | 22 | af | 20 | 18 | 16 | 16 | 15 
18 | Feb. | Mar. | Apr. | May | June | July | Aug. Sep. | Nov. | Dec. |Jan.| 
|m{| wi] u|i3i| ui] uj 9 | 7 6 | 5 | 4 | 
19 | Feb. | Mar. “Apr. | May | June | June | July | Aug. | S | Oct. | Nov. Dee. | 
| 8 te: 3 | 1 | 30| 80 | 28 | 26 | 26 | 24 24 | 







































































In Chinese history, the day of the | twelve days in the sexagenary cycle 
Otherwise, by taking 


month is seldom if ever given; 
the year, the month, and the day in 
the sexagenary cycle. 


only 


Our table II 


must be added. 
the column of figures on the right in 
Table I1, the table may be used with- 


will answer for the computation of any | out any additions. 


day from February 28, a. p. 1800 to 
the end of the 19th century. 
preceding century, it will be necessary 
to advance one day in the sexagenary 


cycle. 


must be added ; 
of style, up to March Ist a. p. 1600, 
three days must be added. 

For any old-style or Julian date, 


For 


the 17th century, two days 





Table V as it stands will give the 
For the | dates for any new-style year within a 
| day or two; and for old style by sub- 
| tracting about nine days. 

With this apparatus then, suppose 
and from the change | we have the Chinese date #7 3% 'Taou- 
kwang 3rd year, 4th month, and Fp 
iz Kea- chin (41st) day of the cycle, 


for which we want to know the equi- 
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valent in the European calendar. 
Having ascertained that the 3rd 

year of ‘l'aou-kwang corresponds near- 

ly to 1823, we look in Table IV, and 


find that year is in the lunar cycle | 


commencing with 1822, being conse- 
quently the 2nd year of the same. 
In Table V, we find the 1st day of 
the 4th moon of that year is somewhere 
about May 10th. By Table I we sce 
that 1823 must be in the octogenary 
cycle commencing with 1761, of which 
it will be the 68rd year. Table II 
gives He BX Kang-yin as the cyclical 
term for January 1st of the 63rd year. 
From Table III, we see that the same 


characters indicate May Ist. Aang-yin | 


being the 27th day of the cycle, and 
corresponding to May Ist, Kea-chin the 


given term, being the 41st of the cycle, 


must be May 15th, which is the day 
sought. 


In the native catalogues of eclipses, | 


we find one took place in the 50th year 
of ME BF Keen-lung, the 7th month, 
and YE EA Weo-shin day (45th of 
cycle). This is the year 1785, being 
the 2nd of the lunar cycle beginning 
1784. By Table V, the 1st day of 7th 
month of the 2nd year is about August 
6. ‘The year 1785 is the 25th in the 
octogenary cycle beginning 1761. The 
term for January Ist of the 25th year 
in this cycle is 3 3 Sin-wet. Advan- 
cing one for the century elapsed, gives 
= HA Jin-shin (9th of cycle). This 
term corresponding also to June 30, by 
tracing down the cycle, we find & FA 
Woo-shin, the 45th, is the term for 
August 5th, which is the day required, 
being the 1st of the 7th month. 

Try an old-style date by the same 
rules. For instance in the 3 Bi 3 
Sin tang shoo, “New MWistory of the 
Tang dynasty,” we find in the 12th 


year of j 9 Chin-kwan, 2nd month, 


and Ff Aea-tsze day (1st of cycle), 
the 3# Leaou tribe in AA | Woo-chow 
rebelled. The year in question corres- 


ponds to a.p. 638, which by Table | 
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| IV is the 14th year of the lunar cycle, 


the 2nd month of which began within 
about 9 days of February 27. The 
year 638 is the 78th of the octogenary 
cycle, against which number in Table 
II we find G, FY Aeyew (46th day) 
for January Ist; add 12 days for old 
style, gives 36 PA Sin-yew (58th), being 
the term for March 2nd also; so that 
Kea-isze would be on March Sth, a. p. 
638. 

Mr. Williams’ Table H is a list of 
the 24 7scih-k*c, previously alluded to. 
This is followed by a double table, of 
the ancient Chinese signs of the zodiac, 
and a translation of our twelve signs, 
which were imported into China from 
central Asia, by the Buddhists during 
the Tang dynasty. 

Having already referred to Mr: 
Lister’s admirable article, should our 
previous remarks appear somewhat hy- 
percritical, we desire to acknowledge 
the general vein of good sense running 
through it, and the number of excel- 
lent suggestions it contains. We ven- 
ture to make one more quotation, as- 
sured that it will commend itself to the 
judgment of all our readers :—“It is 
a question worthy of consideration 
whether an almanac prepared under 
European supervision, and containing 
nothing but what is scientifically true, 
would sell amongst the Chinese. I am 
not aware whether the experiment has 
been tried, and the cost of a series of 
failures, as it would perbaps inevitably 
be at first, would be considerable. Still 
I cannot help thinking the attempt 
worth making. There is no reason 
why the twenty-four dutifulnesses, and 
the twelve moral stories, and the eight 
lions of Canton, and the twenty-eight 
constellations should not be retained. 
Everything that possibly can be kept 
should be kept. But instead of what 
is demonstrably false, there should be 
substituted what, without being aggres- 
sive, is true and useful.” 

The proposal is a good one, and 
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worthy of the attention of philanthro- 
pists who have the welfare of the Chi- 
nese at heart. Meanwhile we may 
mention that such an enterprise is by 
no means a novelty among Protestant 
missionaries. From 1843 to the present 
time, we believe it has been customary 
with one or other of the missions to 
issue serials of this class ; and it would 
be easy to name several tens of issues. 


Although pecuniary considerations have | 


not much influenced their circulation, 
still they have been frequently sold to 
the natives. But we confess to a belief 
that in circulating such publications, 
the commercial element might be 
much more largely introduced with 
advantage. 

As a specimen of one of the most 
popular of the class, we refer to the 6th 
title at the head of this article, the 
Chung se t'ung shoo “ Chinese and Wes- 
tern Almanac,” by the Rev. J. Edkins, 
which appeared for twelve or thirteen 
years ; and it is to be regretted that it 
is now discontinued. Besides the usual 
matter of a calendar, there was some 
twenty to thirty additional leaves, 
about half of which was occupied with 
religious matter, the remainder being 
filled with subjects of scientific or liter- 
ary interest. A brief analysis of the issue 
for 1854, will give a general idea of the 
character of these little books. A pre- 
face of two leaves is followed by two 
more of instructions for understanding 
the calendar, and the contents. Next 
is the 24 annual terms calculated for 
Peking, with the corresponding days 
in the European calendar. Next is a 
list of thirty-two names of Chinese 
provinces and countries in various parts 
of the world, with the equation of time 
for each. After that full details are given 
of two lunar and two solar eclipses, 
calculated for both Peking and Shang- 
hae. The following thirteen leaves con- 
tain the thirteen months of the calen- 
dar; which are thus detailed :—The 
number of the month, with the indica- 
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tion that is great or little, and its cha- 
racters in the sexagenary cycle, in large 
type. Under this in small type we have 
the minutes of the tseth-k‘e and chung- 
‘Xe for the month, with the native 
name of the sign entered by the sun ; 
also the days of moon’s apogee and 
perigee. At the head of the page over 
the respective days are given the moon’s 
quarters. The days of the month stand 
in successive columns, each marked by 
its term in the sexagenary cycle. Under 
every Sunday is a text from the Holy 
Scriptures. Under the other days are 
given the various celestial phenomena ; 
thus 1st month, 2nd day, Time of sun- 
rise and sunset for Keang-nan. 3, 
Moon’s ascending mode. 6, Time of 
equinoctial point passing the meridian. 
7, Beginning of spring. Sunrise and 
sunset for Keang-nan. 10, Conjunction 
of Saturn with the sun. 11, Superior 
conjunction of Mercury with the sun. 
12, Sunrise and sunset for Keang-nan. 
13, Aphelion of Venus. 17, Sunrise and 
sunset for Keang-nan. 19, Aphelion of 
Mars. 23, Yu-shwuy chung-k'e. Sunrise 
aud sunset for Keang-nan. 25, Sun 
before clock, 13’ 49”. 27, Conjunction 
of the moon with Jupiter. 28, Sunrise 
and sunset for Keang-nan. On the lower 
part of the page are given the corres- 
ponding dates in the European calen- 
dar, the days marked in rotation by the 
28 zodiacal constellations, according to 
native custom, so that 4 of the 28 
recur in succession, to each day in the 
week. In the appendix to the calendar 
we have a variety of articles, on,— 
An instance of strong faith,—Incen- 
tives to virtue,—Transforming power 
of the Holy Spirit,—Life of Paul,— 
Seas mentioned in Scripture, with 
map,—Hills mentioned in Scripture. 
Then follows an elementary paper on the 
Theory of Attraction, in 22 sections, 
—and an outline of the Principles of 
Optics, in 5 sections, with a plate. 

This will give a tolerably fair idea 
of the character of these almanacs, of 
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which the supplementary matter was 
always fresh from year to year. 
Whether such matter is likely to be 
as popular as the twenty-four dutiful- 
nesses, and the twelve moral stories, 
we hesitate to say; but it strikes us 
that Mr. Lister’s desiderata are to a 
great extent met,—by giving what is 
true and useful, instead of what is 
demonstrably false. We cannot see 
however how such can be given, with- 
out being aggressive ;—believing that 
truth must necessarily be aggressive on 
the domain of error. Large numbers 
of these almanacs have been put into 


circulation, and not a few of them |! 
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have been preserved. The fact is sig- 
nificant that the old numbers are fre- 
quently enquired for by the natives ; 
and as they are sometimes quoted 
in native works, we think there is 
reason to conclude that they have 
had an influence for good on the 
native mind. 

Although we have only referred to 
the annual issued by Mr. Edkins, we 
by no means overlook the useful works 
of the same kind published by Dr. 
McCartee, Dr. Ball and others, some 
of which were in the field long before 

| the Chung si tung shoo. 





The Foreign Missionary; his Field and his Work. 


D.D., Missionary to China. 

580 Arch Street. 1872. 
Ir any of our readers have not yet 
read this volume, we recommend them 
by all means to do so. The thanks of 
the Christian public are due to Dr. 
Knowlton for his timely monograph. 
No one has a better right to speak on 
the subject, and we receive his utter- 
ance as that of a man who speaks of 
what he knows, and testifies of what 
he has seen. “The Great Commis- 
sion” by Dr. Harris, the works on 
‘¢ Christian Missions” by Dr. Winter 
Hamilton, “ Foreign Missions” by Dr. 
Rufus Anderson, and others we could 
name, are the profound thoughts of 
learned and earnest men, and as such 
naturally command attention and re- 
spect; but the writer of the volume 
before us has this great advantage, 
that he addresses his readers from the 
platform of eighteen years personal 
experience. In his opening page he 
enlists our sympathies by the follow- 
ing remarks: —‘“'The novelty and 
romance of missions have passed away. 
Hence, what is now demanded by in- 
telligent Christian readers of missionary 
productions, is not merely amusing or 
thrilling narratives, nor pathetic ap- 


By Rev. M. J. Knowlton, 


Philadelphia: Bible and Publication Society,. 


peals, nor grandiloquent generaliza- 
tions and speculations respecting the 
‘ glorious missionary enterprise,’ but re- 
liable facts and fundamental principles. 
...-. The missionary enterprise having 
passed through its difficult period of 
incipiency, its ‘ heroic age,’ and nearly 
through its ‘ played out’ or ‘old story’ 
period, seems now to be entering on 
its fourth and most healthy stage of 
| progress, in which missions shall be 
prosecuted, not from novelty or sym- 
| pathy or spasmodic impulse, but from 
an abiding sense of obligation founded 
on the love of Christ and the will of 
God.” In the following pages the 
author speaks with no uncertain sound. 
Starting with the assumption that the 
beau ideal of the Christian church is 
really a missionary organization, he 
takes a view of its relation to the 
world in various aspects. The slow 
process by which it has come to realize 
and acknowledge its position and re- 
sponsibilities is dwelt upon. Under the 
highest of all teaching, how little were 
the apostles conscious of the scope of 
their Master’s mission while he was 
with them on earth; and it must have 
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appeared to them an almost unsolvable | 
enigma, when they heard from his own 
lips the parting injunction,—* Go ye | 
into all the world, and preach the | 
gospel to every creature.’ “It re- 

quired the powerful teaching of the | 
Holy Spirit,’ to bring to mind the | 
Saviour’s words, and to reveal to them 
the great fact, that to the Gentiles 
also, God had “ granted repentance 
unto life.” Once alive to the magnitude 
of their vocation, the entire being of | 
these holy men was offered a living | 
sacrifice to the cause ; and so rapidly did | 
the work go forward, “that before the | 
close of the second century, the gospel 

had been preached and churches or- | 
ganized throughout Palestine and most 
of Asia Minor, through Macedonia, 
Greece, the Islands of the Adgean Sea, 
along the coast of Africa, and through- 
out Egypt and Libya; at Rome, in Gaul, 
in Spain, in Germany, and in Britain, 
and throughout Asia, even as far as In- 
dia and China.” What an idea does this 
give of the activity of the early church; 
and what lessons are to be learnt from | 
the history of subsequent ages of deve- | 
lopment and obscuration. How can we | 
account for the cloud that came over 

church life, and which was but partially 

and very gradually swept away after | 
revival had begun in the seventeenth 

century? Speaking of this the author 

says :—* As an illustration of the pre- 

vailing spirit of the period, it may be 

mentioned, that at a meeting of Bap- 

tist ministers in Northampton, Eng- 

land, in 1787, Mr. Ryland called on | 


Illustrations of China and its people. 
with letterpress descriptive of the 
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the young men present to propose a 
William Carey 
rose and proposed for consideration 
this question, ‘Have the churches of 
Christ done all they ought to have 
done for heathen nations?’ Mr. Ryland 
sprang on his feet, and in tones of 
thunder cried out, ‘Young man, sit 
down; when God pleases to convert 
the heathen world, he will do it with- 
;” 

We cannot follow Dr. Knowlton 
through the various topics he discusses 
in a masterly style, —the duty of 
pastors,—the motives to engage in the 
work,—the nature of the work, &o. 
His estimate of the qualities required 
in a missionary is certainly a high 


| one,—we will not say too high ;— 


but higher and more varied probably 
than is often found in the same man as 
a Christian teacher, either at home or 
abroad. We respect his dictum how- 
ever, and feel that he is far nearer the 
truth than are the prevailing ideas on 
the subject. We think he might ad- 
vantageously have said a little more 
on diversities of gifts) His conclud- 
ing chapter on the speedy diffusion of 
the gospel throughout the world, is an 
admirable summary, in which he has 
set in a striking light, the internation- 
al status of Protestant nations, and 
their consequent responsibilities. In 
reading the book we are conscious of 
something of the impression produced 
in other days, by the perusal of that 
excellent little volume, Swan’s “ Let- 
ters on Missions.” 


A series of two hundred photographs, 
places and people represented. 4 vols. 


By J. Thomson. F. R. G. 8. London: Sampson Low, Marston, Low and 
Searle, Crown Buildings, 188, lect Street. 1873-1874. 


Tue production of a work of this | 
kind, by the almost unaided efforts of 
a single artist, says not a little for the 
enterprise and skill of the author. Five 
years wandering in China in further- 


ance of the interest of art, is deserving 
of a substantial return; and exposed 
as Mr. Thomson has been to numerous 
perils and difficulties in carrying out 
his plan, we congratulate him on the 
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successful accomplishment. We have | prince to the beggar is represented, 
had many books of travel in China, | and all actual portraits. The views of 
illustrated by plates, of every shade of | buildings are well calculated to correct 
accuracy and merit; but the present | those European ideas of Chinese ar- 
four folio volumes stand alone as a | chitecture, which have found expres- 
pictorial view of China, with descrip- | sion in such extraordinarily imbecile 
tive letterpress. The latter indeed, | erections as the so-called Chinese pa- 
though the subordinate portion, iscom- | goda at Kew. We incline to think the 
piled with a care, and marked by a | lovers of art will find sume morceaux 
terseness and pointedness of expression, | to admire even. The bronze temple 
singling it off from the ephemeral pro- at Wan-show shan is a gem; the 
ductions of casual visitors to the ports | Mongol astronomical instrument in the 
of China and the Great Wall. But were ; fourth volume, is calculated to raise our 
the book issued without letterpress at | conceptions of Chinese art in the age 
all, the plates are suflicient to give a | of Kubla khan; and the great white 
clearer notion of China and the Chinese marble cenotaph to the Banjin Lama 
to a foreigner, than anything that has | outside the north wall of Peking is in- 
been published hitherto. While the | teresting as a modified specimen of 
life-like representations of places and Tibetan architecture, and is also one 
people must be a revelation to dwellers | of the most magnificent structures in the 
in the west, it is peculiarly gratifying to | east. The variety of races in the 
old residents in China, to have these per- Celestial empire find their types in the 
manent mementoes of the scenes with | work. Not merely is the marked differ- 
which they are familiar. Mr. Thomson ence apparent between the southern 
has judiciously arranged his views on Chinaman and the native of the north ; 
the geographical principle, and has | but we find the Formosan savage, the 
varied the character of the scenery Mongol and the Manchu all depicted 
selected. ‘The placid river and the from the life. Asa whole the work is 
mountain stream, the luxuriant foliage instructive as it is attractive, and is 
of the Formosan wilds, and the weird | well deserving the place which it will 
grandeur of the romantic gorges onthe occupy on the drawing-room tables of 
Upper Yang-tsze; mountain scenery, | the votaries of taste ; the value of the 
rural scenery, city scenery, the dwell- work as a series of photographs, being 
ings of the rich and the hovels of the greatly enhanced by the permanency 
poor; the student, the merchant, the | of impression secured by the new au- 
mechanic, trades and occupations the , totype process. 

most diverse; every class from the 


1. Report of the Medical Missionary Society in China, for the year 1878. 
Hongkong: printed by De Souza & Co. 1874. 

2. The 27th Annwil Report of the Chinese Hospital at Shanghai. Under the 
care of Dr. James Johnston. From 1st January to 81st December, 1873. 
Shanghai: printed at the ‘* North-China Herald ” office. 1874. 

3. Twelfth Annual Report of the Peking Hospital, for 1873, in connection 
with the London Missionary Society. By John Dudgeon, M.D., C.M. 
Shanghai: Presbyterian Mission Press. 1874. 

We are glad to welcome the periodical and record the continued operation of an 

appearauce of these pamphlets, which agency, which perhaps more than any 

tell of an unmistakeable amount of other outcome of Christian life,has drawn 
benefit conferred on suffering humanity; forth the sympathy of the outside world. 
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At the beginning of this year, the 
Medical Missionary Society held its 
thirty-fifth annual meeting in Canton ; 
and under the able conduct 


seems rather to increase from year to 
year. Upwards of twenty thousand 
cases were attended to at the Canton 
hospital during 1873, and the ward 


accommodation has been enlarged. Re- | 


ligious services have been regularly 
conducted with the patients, by Rev. 
C. F. Preston and others. In addition 
to his other labours Dr. Kerr has been 
able to prepare for the press several 
medical and chemical works in Chinese. 
The branch dispensaries at Sai-nam 
30 miles west of Canton, under the 
charge of Rev. R. H. Graves, M.D. and 
at Fu-mun in the adjoining district, 
under Rev. E. Faber, have both been 
carried on with satisfactory results. 
The Shanghai hospital, founded by 
Dr. Lockhart, has been a necessity to 


the settlement for many years past ; | 
and under the careful direction of the | 


present medical officer Dr. Johnston, 
much has been done for the comfort 
and convenience of the patients. So 
highly have these services been ap- 


preciated, that a very much enlarged | 


Report for the year 1873-74, of the 


printed by De Souza & Co. 
Tuese schools we understand were 
established by the Berlin Missionary 
Society, but the latter having united 
with the Rhenish Missionary Society, 
the schools have been transferred to 
the same management. It appears 


they are supported by local subscrip- | 


tions, of which the viceroy of the two 
Kwang heads the list with $100. The 
total collected by Mr. Hiibrig for 
the year is $1,063. 50, and by Mr. 
Nacken, $415. ‘There is a boarding- 
school in Canton with 34 pupils, who 
undergo a graduated course of instruc- 
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Kerr, the medical officer, its efficiency 


lil 


and more commodious building has 
been erected during the year at a cost 
of more than four thousand taels, raised 
by voluntary subscriptions. 485 patients 
were treated in the wards last year, 
and 12,338 new cases were prescribed 
for. Dysentery was not so prevalent as 
formerly ; 30 cases of opium poisoning 
were under treatment, nearly all cured. 

Dr. Dudgeon enters more into details 
regarding many of his cases; and it is 
obvious his professional labours in Pe- 
king have thrown him into a sphere of 
great influence, No amount of work 
appears too much for him, and we are 
glad to see that apart from his numer- 
ous calls to attend to the physical ail- 
ments of the natives, he can also find 
the time and the taste to do a very 
important service, in his efforts for 
their religious and intellectual enlight- 
enment. We find during the past 
year a total of 18,300 patients of all 
kinds. On looking over the details, 
we are struck with the difference in 
the classes of disease that occur in 
different parts of the empire, and are 
gratified by the thought, that there are 
very few but must give way under the 
treatment at our Christian hospitals. 


Mission Schools, connected with the 
Rhenish Missionary Society in China, by Rev. F. Hiibrig. 


Hongkong : 


tion in Chinese literary and colloquial 
studies; a portion of two days in the 
weck being devoted to German. Du- 
ring the year one of the pupils was 
attacked by leprosy, and on payment 
of an entrance fee of 10 daels, was 
admitted into a leper colony. But as 
the institution only makes an allowance 
of 25 cents a month to each occupant, 
sufficient to rent a room, Mr. Hiibrig 
has to supplement it by $2 for the 
lad’s support. According to his ability, 
he preaches the Gospel among the 
inmates. Mr. H. has also three boys’ 
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and one girls’ day-schools in Kwui- | latter are partly supported by relatives. 
shen, one in Fayen and one in Nam- Mr. Pritzsche reports two schvols 
hyung, under native teachers. Mr. under his care at Long-héu 2nd Phak- 
Faber at Fumun has five boarders, | myong, about fourteen boys in each. 
twenty years old and above, ata cost |From October to February, it is 
of $150. He devotes a good deal of | customary for the native schools in 
time to instructing them in the Ger- | that neighbourhood to be closed, and 
man language. From Fukwing, Mr. | the missionary to his regret, is obliged 
Nacken reports a day-school with | to follow the custom. We trust much 
about twenty scholars, the number of | good will follow the leavening influence 
boarders is not stated, but some of the | of such schools through the country. 





Through an oversight, the following notes to Dr. Martin’s article on 
“The Metric System for China,” were omitted when the article was going 
through the press. 

Foot note to p. 64. ** Terrestrial ares had been measured before, and many have been 
measured since ; but amongst them all, the measurement of Delambre and Méchain is unique 
in the object for which it was effected.” 


In the following table, Dr. Martin gives the Chinese terms by which he 
proposes to transfer the French, with their equivalents in Chinese measurement. 
“N. B. The French terms are given in their anglicized form, as found 
in Webster’s Dictionary. The Chinese forms are purposely abbreviated. The 
corresponding Chinese measures are based on a brass rule, supplied by an of- 
ficer in the Imperial Board of Works.” 
Measures oF LENGTH. 
R w* > > St 
3. 1. Decimeter $f $4 0. 


Meter 45. 7 = = 3. 1. 0. 
Dekameter ff = 31. 0. Centimeter Rfjfy = Ss. 1. @ 
Hektometer 3& f# = 310. 0. Millimeter M7pfqx = 3. 1. 
Kilometer 38 fF = 3100. 0. 

Lanp MEASURE. 
Are Pi} HF = 3.841400 Chinese - 
Hectare RX 0 = $841.40000 9 5 


Centare 3% 5 03844. na a 

Measures oF VoLUME. 
Liter a 4B. Kiloliter ae Ae 
Dekaliter @ 4%. Deciliter 3 #4 2%. 
Hectoliter 3& 4%. 


Gramme We Sik. 


a 
=~ 

= 
| 


WEIGHTS. 


Dekagramme We. 
Hectogramme a We. 
Kilogramme age = 26.6 Ji JE fj or Treasury deang or teals. 
Quintal SX ES We. 
Millekilogramme -@% 2% We. 
Decigramine oe SM WK. 
Centigramme <& fyy We. 
Milligramme ae Ty We. 


* s 1° ‘ . . J qc? ” 
FR chih is the Chinese ‘¢ foot.’ af tsun is the “inch. 


t 5p Jun is 3; of an inch, Jig le is 5 of a fun. = haou is 3; of a de. 
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